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SKIN DISEASES CAUSED BY 
BAD SOAPS. 


WRITER in Nature calls attention to one 
possible source of skin diseases, which he 


thinks has hitherto escaped the observation of | 


physiologists. In his communication he refers 
to the process by which what are called ‘‘prime 
old brown Windsor-soaps” are manufactured, 


Fig 1—Croax ‘Fig. 2. —Manreer 


Fig. 3.—Croak FoR 





| and states that this is obtained from old and 
| putrid bones, which are crushed and ground to a 


coarse powder, and exposed to the action. of 
boiling water under pressure until the grease and 
marrow are extracted. These substances are 
subjected to various processes, resulting in the 
preparation of bone glue, isinglass, etc., while 
the grease itself, which at first is of a dark brown 
color, with an abominable odor, is purified by 





Fig. 4.—Croax 


| 


Fig. 5.—Overvoar Fig. 6.—Croak 


various methods, and deodorized, and the more 
valuable portion converted into hard brown 
soap, the offensive smell of which is disguised by 
a strong perfume. 

The brown color of the putrid grease gives it 
its acceptable tint without coloring by caramel, 
which was the original method of manufacture. 
The process of preparation causes the production 
of a large number of minute spiculz of bone, 








which can not be entirely removed, and which, 
when the soap is used, tend to penetrate the 
skin, or to abrade its surface more or less. It 
is to the introduction both of the soap itself and 
of these fragments of putrid bone that the writer 
in question attributes the occurrence of various 
forms of eczema, etc., and states that he himself 
actually produced such a disease on several suc- 
cessive occasions by renewing the application of 
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OLD. 
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Figs. 11-13. 
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a soap of this kind. The suggestion seems ex- 
tremely plausible at least, and is one well worthy 
of consideration. 

The editor of the Medical Times and Gazette, 
in referring to the article in Nature, says that to 
be entirely sure that no improper soaps are used, 
we had better confine ourselves to Knight’s Pale 
Primrose, or to some white scentless curd soap 
like the white Castile. Perfumed soaps should 
always be looked upon with suspicion. 
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Ye A Cut Paper Pattern of a novel and 
handsome Vest-polonaise Walking Suit will be 
published with our next Number. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page 775. 

I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of an 
unusually rich assortment of Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Winter Walking Suits, Visiting Dresses, 
Wrappers, Fancy-Work, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete., etc., together with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





@ WirH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out a gratui- 
tous E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contain- 
ing further installments of 


“LITTLE KATE KIRBY,” 


commenced in the WEEKLy for October 
19, and 
“ MIDDLEMARCH.” 


Mr. Rosinson’s story grows in interest 
as it proceeds, while “ MIDDLEMARCH” 
is conceded to be the most powerful 
and fascinating novel ever written by 
GrorcE Etiot. The WEEKLY has a 
circulation of 170,000 copies. 





CHARLES .READE’S NEW STORY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE WANDERING HEIR. 


In a few days HarPer’s WEEKLY will 
commence the publication of a new story 
by CHARLES READE, illustrated profuse- 
ly, and in the highest style of art, which 
the proprietors have secured by direct 
treaty with the author. 

We are already able to say something 
about this remarkable tale. The great 
length of the Tichborne trial has led 
many persons to suppose it is, in every 
sense, the greatest trial of that class 
known in English history. This, how- 
ever, is an error. The Tichborne case 
was rather big than great. Sixty or sev- 
enty witnesses occupied the time of the 
court and the public with one conjecture, 
viz., that if A is something like B, A is 
identical with B; and evidence of B’s 
death is not to be received against this 
similarity. Whereas the fact is, there 
are a million men in the world more 
like another million men than the fat 
claimant of Tichborne’s estate was to 
the skinny Tichborne deceased. The 
“damnable iteration” of that single 
fallacy spun out the Tichborne trial to 
an unnatural length. But in the year 
1744 was tried at Dublin a case even 
more important to the parties, since an 
English earldom and two Irish baronies, 
as well as large estates, hung on the 
issue ; and in this trial were far more 
distinct ideas than in the Tichborne 
case. Instead of a solitary conjecture, 
the claimant raised a pyramid of direct 
evidence, which the defendant encount- 
ered with a pyramid of contradictory evi- 
dence. The defendant brought plenty of 
respectable witnesses to prove the claim- 
ant a base-born impostor. The claim- 
ant encountered these point-blank, and 
proceeded to demonstrate that his noble 
opponent had kidnapped him to the 
American colonies to get rid of his re- 
monstrances, and had tried to get him 
hung in England. On the main issues 
gentlefolk swore against gentlefolk, serv- 
ants against servants, priest against 
priest ; and when the judges, amazed at 
such a conflict of direct evidence, set 
the contradictory witnesses up on the 
same table, side by side, they gave each 
other the lie direct, and fought it out 
before the court in the raciest way. 
Among them they developed a remark- 
able picture of men and manners in that 





period of history, and the vivid outlines 
of a strange but true romance. 
CHARLES READE has taken this, col- 
ored it, and sweetened it with a strong 
female interest. The heroine of this 
marvelous true tale is sure to be unlike 
any previous creation by the same hand. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
I. 

N order to live we must eat: our Creator 
has willed it so. In order to eat we must 
prepare our food, because our digestive or- 
gans have not been made to digest it raw, 
with the exception of a few kinds of fruits 

and vegetables. 

Without food the body perishes ; without 
properly prepared food there is no health; 
without health, no mind; without mind, no 
life. Therefore our food and its preparation 
are of the first importance, since our very 
life depends upon it. 

We can not all be cooks, but every woman 
should know either how to cook or how it 
should be done. If a woman does not at- 
tend personally to cooking for herself and 
family through choice, or throngh being pre- 
vented by one cause or another, she ought to 
be able to superintend her kitchen. Most 
of the cooks of this country know very little 
of their business; they are generally igno- 
rant, unable or unwilling to improve them- 
selves, and are remarkable for their procliv- 
ities to waste, their adaptation to spoil, and 
their antipathies to cleanliness. 

We propose to give in these papers such 
directions on the science of cookery as shall 
be useful to the professional cook as well as 
to the lady housekeeper. 

The kitchen and kitchen utensils are cer- 
tainly the A, B, C and Speller of the science 
and art of Cookery: we will therefore speak 
of them first. 

A cook, as well as a chemist or a mechan- 
ic, can not work without tools and utensils, 
neither can she or he work without proper 
ones, and without knowing how to use them. 

A kitchen should be well lighted, light 
being indispensable for cleanliness. It 
should be well ventilated, to carry off smoke 
and gases, which are generally created while 
cooking, and sometimes through accident. 
It should have a good range or stove, a 
solid table and block, dry and dark pantries, 
a good ice-box or a refrigerator, shelves, etc. 

It is wrong to wash in a kitchen; the 
strong odors coming from the wash-tub are 
enough to cause a sauce to curdle, and to 
give a bad taste to the dishes in process of 
cooking, besides invading the pantries and 
closets. 

We anticipate that many of our fair read- 
ers will exclaim with wonder and say, “ But 
there is no other place in the house to wash 
in.” It is unfortunately so in many houses, 
but if housekeepers should complain of it 
loudly, it might bring a reform. We all 
know that it is only by complaining of 
abuses or wrongs that we obtain reforms; 
so if every housekeeper should clamor for 
this much-needed one, builders of houses 
would very likely attend to it in the end. 

The refrigerator and pantries may be out- 
side of the kitchen proper, but they must be 
near it and of easy access. 

A kitchen should also be provided with a 
roasting-place, for baking is not roasting. 
When Americans who have eaten roast beef 
in England, and who praise it so much, say 
that English roast beef is much superior to 
American roast beef, they are mistaken. It 
is not the superior quality of the meat that 
makes the difference in the taste, but the 
way it is cooked. The English generally 
roast their beef, while the Americans bake 
it, having no means of roasting in their 
kitchens. 

That peculiar flavor, so agreeable to the 
palate, that exists in roast beef, can not be 
had by baking. It is produced by the ac- 
tion of the cold atmospheric air to which 
the meat is constantly exposed while revolv- 
ing on the spit. In an oven or any other 
close apparatus it is exposed to gases only, 
which are generated by heat. There is, at 
least, as much difference in taste between a 
baked and a roasted bird as there is between 
baked and roasted beef. 

There are persons fastidious enough to 
call the substitution of an oven for a spit a 
modern improvement (sic). I most emphat- 
ically differ from them, and hope that in the 
future such progress shall be stopped in toto. 
While we are at it I will try to explain how 
to make a roasting-place in a kitchen. 

The best place to have it is near the chim- 
ney. It is composed of an upright grate at- 
tached to the brick wall, about three inches 
from it, fifteen inches from the floor, eight- 
een inches broad, and about the same in 
height, with another grate under it to hold 
the charcoal and allow adraught. The sides 
may be of sheet-iron. A top is made either 
of tin or of sheet-iron, having the shape of 
one of the two halves of a funnel if cut in 





two, placed a few inches above the top of 
the grate, and to which a stove-pipe is at- 
tached and run into the chimney, in order to 
draw the smoke and gases. It might be 
made larger or smaller according to need. 

The space between the wall and the up- 
right grate is filled with charcoal, and when 
lighted, which is easily done, any piece can 
be roasted in front of it—a reed-bird as well 
as a turkey or a joint of beef. ‘ 

If the piece to roast be small, only part of 
the space need be filled with coal. 

The joint or bird is placed upon a spit in 
front of the grate, and is caused to revolve 
by clock-work. The meat should be basted 
now and then with the drippings that are 
gathered in a pan underit. A little melted 
butter is used first. 

When birds or tender chicketis are roasted, 
it is better to dip a piece of white paper in 
melted butter and envelop the bird in it be- 
fore putting it onthe spit. It must be basted 
just the same. When nearly done, which is 
ascertained with a skewer or a knife, the pa- 
per is removed and the bird allowed to take 
a golden color. 

It is impossible to tell beforehand how long 
it takes to cook either a bird or a joint, and 
for several reasons: the object is larger or 
smaller, more or less tender, and, of course, 
requires more or less time to cook. Also 
the intensity of the heat is much greater at 
one time than another, according to the 
draught and the state of the atmosphere. 
Some like meat better done than others. 
Some like a certain kind of meat rare, 
others like it well dane, etc., etc. 

As we stated above, it is easily ascertained 
when done to suit the taste. The most inex- 
perienced woman, with an ordinary amount 
of natura] capacity, will know after two or 
three experiments exactly when it is done 
to suit the taste of her family or of that of 
her employer in the following way: 

A skewer or a sharp-pointed knife is bet- 
ter than a fork to prick the meat with, mak- 
ing only one hole instead of three or four. 
When you think by the look of the meat 
that it is done enough, or nearly so, run a 
skewer through a fleshy part of it and draw 
it back quickly. You will then ascertain 
in what stage of cooking it is, either by feel- 
ing or by the color of the juice coming out 
of the hole you have just made. By feeling 
we mean that when you thrust the skewer 
through the meat, if not done enough, it 
seems to resist your pressure, while when 
done it runs through easily. It may hap- 
pen sometimes that the meat is of a poor 
quality, and never becomes tender; but that 
is an exception. 

When underdone or rare, the juice coming 
out of the hole looks like pure blood; many 
like roast beef in that state. When done, 
the juice has a paler appearance, looking 
like a mixture of blood with some whitish 
substance. 

Beef, mutton, and some birds are preferred 
rather underdone by the majority of people; 
but chickens, for instance, are better when 
well cooked. 

Veal and pork should always be rather 
overdone. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


@E the Seasons. 


N Y DEAR PAUL,—I have more than 

once called attention to the constant 
variety and endless beauty of the landscape 
through which our journey lies. To-day we 
are in the tropic of summer, fervid and teem- 
ing; to-morrow we drift through mellow, 
serene days along the sober temperate zone 
of the antumn ; presently we are fast locked 
in the boreal floes of winter. We sit looking 
from the window as we roll on. Now the 
early frogs are peeping, and the keen deli- 
cate green suffuses the rind of the willow, 
and among the leaves in secluded places the 
yellow violet shines. There are anemones 
and columbines upon the hill-sides, and by- 
and-by the universal blooming and blossom- 
ing of shrubs and trees. What singing of 
birds! What gurgling of streams! What 
fragrance from the orchards! What burst- 


ing luxuriance of life! The very air is elec- | 


tric, and the happy traveler breathes inspi- 
ration and joy. And yet he who is the mas- 
ter of the scene is most reproved by it. His 
manners donot correspond. He is not bright 
and fresh and sparkling like the landscape. 
He is cross and selfish and dogmatic. How 
few of us travelers walk out in the spring 
day whom the spring day does not reprove! 

A little later as we look from our window 
it is another scene, and the heat broods over 
the hay fields of July, and the corn, sucking 
the sun, grows golden every day. We have 
rolled into it as unconsciously as from Ver- 
mont we glide along the smooth road to Car- 
olina, idly watching, perhaps scarcely heed- 
ing, the shifting scene. Again, a little later, 
we are in a world of harvests and of rich or- 
chards. There are piles of fruit, and sheaves 
of grain, and great yellow and red barns over- 
flowing with abundance, and these also we 
watch as if they were pictures on the air and 





we the passing spectators. And so we gaze 
at the white web of winter that weaves it- 
self over all, smothering the happy sounds 
of life, the voice of bird and brook and tree 
stifling in icy silence the music of the year, 

It is the splendid but familiar round of 
our journey. How unconsciously we look 
at this shifting spectacle as we go, and how 
still more unconscious are we that the spec- 
tacle photographs itself upon the spectator! 
That is one of the mysteries of the road upon 
which we travel. I sit and study my fellow- 
travelers, and I see that my young friend op- 
posite has been touched by the kindling green 
and the opening melody of spring into their 
own likeness. At whatever point of the jour- 
ney we may have reached, I have but to look 
at him and I see the beautiful flush of. May, 
the tender hesitation of April, the yellow vi- 
olets and anemones, the glad and jubilant 
promise of the year. “How I wish,” says 
Daphne, “that we could have spring all the 
year!” And when she has made the ac- 
quaintance of my young friend opposite I 
do not hear her say so longer. There is a 
nameless light in her eye, there is a certain 
sweet consciousness in her manner. There 
are walks and drives and moonlight whis- 
pers. By-and-by Daphne marries my young 
friend, and she has spring all the year. 

And that rich ripening heat of summer, 
that sense of the fullness of life and of ample 
power, of which we are conscious as we see 
July upon our journey, they imprint them. 
selves in turn upon us also. We may roll 
on into autumn, but the imprint does not 
fade. In the Lady Flora we take it with us 
always. The night may be roaring January, 
and the eager snow may whish against the 
double window, but when the door opens 
and Flora enters, summer comes in and 
stays. That vast, expansive, generous na- 
ture ; that warm and liberal sympathy ; that 
steady temperature, pierced by no frosty 
gusts; that tropic in which the sweetest 
fruits of feeling most-quickly ripen; the 
luxuriant summer that we saw in passing, 
we have secured it, and carry it on with us 
forever in this lovely lady. We see spring 
and summer as we push forward upon our 
journey. But we do not leave them upon 
the road. They are our fellow-travelers. 

Again, my dear Paul, you can have the 
same spectacle in quite another way. The 
happy youth sails for the West Indies or 
for the soft Mediterranean, to chase summer 
around the globe, and to cut out winter from 
his year. Well, distance is a great magician, 
but Time is a greater. Absalom boasted 
that he had not seen a snow-flake for a dozen 
years, and that ice was a mere fading legend 
of the past. “I have conquered the year, 
my boy,” he said to me. “I live in perpet- 
ual summer. Good-by—I am off for the 
Azores.” So it went from year to year. But 
one morning he looked in his glass as he 
shaved, and, behold! autumn had overtaken 
him! The face that he looked upon looked 
back at him, and he knew that June had 
vanished, that midsummer was gone, and 
that the fall of the leaf had begun. He could 
travel far, but he could not go beyond him- 
self. As surely as Chang and Eng, the Sia- 
mese twins, must travel together, so he was 
his own inexorable fellow-passenger. 

Thus the magician Time allows us to en- 
joy all seasons together. In early April I 
go into the woods, and I find packed upon 
the ground under the bare trees the leaves - 
of the last summer and autumn, and under 
them again the trailing arbutus, the earliest 
blossom of the spring, hides its new and fra- 
grant beauty. So in the household there 
are the frosty grandparents, and the youn- 
ger father and mother, and then the chil- 
dren. The family is composed of spring, 
summer, and winter. Absalom boasted that 
he had conquered the year. But he did not 
know that such a conquest is not to be won 
abroad, but at home. The victor of the 
year, the conqueror who leads it in triumph 
at his chariot wheels, is Juventus. He is 
not conscious that he is a hero or a con; 
queror, or any thing more than a very qui 
gentleman, living upon a very moderate i 
come: Indeed, he is probably reading this 
letter over your shoulder without the least 
suspicion that I am speaking of him. 

It is December, if you look in the face of 
Juventus, and the leaves have fallen. His 
thin hair is white. Yes, he is an old mat. 
But who would know it? His sympathy 3 
not sere. His generosity has not chan 
color. His hope has not fallen. The bloom 
upon his kindly interest in life is untouched. 
His smile is as sweet, his word as full of 
cheer, his faith in man and God as buoyant, 
as when he was a boy of twenty. The c& 
price of spring did not weary his heart, not 
the fervor of summer consume it, nor t 
frost of autumn and winter blight it. It 
beats as freshly and blithely now as evel 
The forces of the seasons were but enchant 
ments with which he was tried, and he has 
mastered them all. They have tempted bin | 
and wrestled with him in vain; and Juve 
tus, who never saw Europe nor the trope 
and has ¢teadily trodden the unevel 
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course of his life, has captured the summer 
which Absalom has vainly chased around 
the globe, and it is he, not Absalom, who 
has cut winter out of his year. 

Indeed, the secret of the seasons is in the 
heart. Our fellow-traveler Cynicus, who be- 
longs, as you know, to a very large family, 
sits by us upon the journey, and he looks 
out upon the nascent spring landscape with 
eyes that chill the buds and freeze the 
streams. It is to him “a nasty, uncomfort- 
able, half-fledged season: neither one thing 
nor another, not summer and not winter: 
all mud and slop and east wind.” He can 
never see the spring, because he never feels 
it. Apparently, my dear Paul, he supposes 
spring to be a certain kind of weather! 
Could any thing be at once more ludicrous 
and more hopeless? And this delusion he 
perpetually cherishes. When we run a lit- 
tle further southward into the tropics he 
looks out, but the same infelicity of organ- 
ization prevents his seeing the summer. 
Again it is ‘a nasty, uncomfortable season : 
hot as Tophet, and only fit for salamanders ;” 
and he wishes with a resonant oath that it 
were ended. There is no summer in his 
heart, and therefore he can not see it nor 
feel it. 

And as he can not perceive the seasons in 
nature, neither can hein men. When Cyn- 
icus encounters Juventus he says, with the 
usual sneer, that he is as unsophisticated as 
a baby, and that no man ever lived so long 
among men and learned so little of them. 
Now what he means is that no man ever 
lived so long among men and learned to dis- 
trust and despise them so little. That dis- 
trust is what Cynicus calls knowledge of 
human nature. He asserts that if you as- 
sume the baseness of men you will never be 
cheated. But he does not know that no- 
body can make that assumption without 
showing that he has been cheated hopeless- 
ly. He has been cheated out of that faith 
which alone makes life precious and beauti- 
ful. Cynicus is Prometheus chained to the 
rock of his own conceit, and forever gnawed 
by the vulture of his own incredulity. Un- 
happy himself, he pains every beholder. 
Spring, summer, and autumn pass over him 
like beneficent angels, but he feels no touch 
of healing from their soft pinions. If his 
heart would salute them, he stifles it with 
a scornful feeling that the holy impulse is 
weakness. This is the curse upon the fam- 
ily of Cynicus, that they distrust their own 
good impulse. 

The beauty and the glory of the year 
must be in us, dear Paul, or we shall never 
see them in the landscape nor in our fellow- 
travelers. Yet watch them closely and you 
will see that he who, like Juventus, carries 
eternal summer in his heart, finds summer 
every where in nature and in man. Under 
last year’s dead. leaves he finds this year’s 
arbutus springing. Under the black crust 
of vice he finds the fount of generous emo- 

r tien. Under the ice of winter he hears the 
brook gurgling, and he sees that the snow is 
the protecting mantle of the grass and grain. 
We travel through the seasons, but the sea- 
tons also travel through us; and he alone is 
master who does not suffer them to steal 
from him as they go his faith, hope, or char- 
ity. Your friend, dear Paul, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PARISIAN COSTUMES. 


FRESH importation of costumes from 

Worth’s and Pingat’s shows some new fan- 
ties not yet chronicled, and revives some quaint 
old styles. ‘Iwo-thirds of this importation are 
of black dresses, failles of superb texture, black 
velvet garments, and black camel’s-hair; the re- 
maining third is of the prevalent bronze and olive 
shades, 

DOUBLE VESTS. 


Double vests are among the novelties shown 
on the new black costumes. ‘These have a very 
Louis Quinze vest of velvet, perfectly smooth, 
mtrimmed, and reaching almost to the knee, like 
a apron, while laid flatly upon this is a smaller 
Vest similarly made of faille. This forms the 
of a polonaise, or else is worn with a jockey 
ue or a Marie Antoinette waist with basque 
and a velvet belt in front, fastened by a jet 

le. : 


; NEW DRAPERY. 


Another caprice frequently illustrated in these 
’ dresses is that of draping the upper skirt or 
im Polonaise quite short behind, while the front and 
are very long. ‘This is most often seen in 

) where the fronts fall open smoothly, 
and are plainly trimmed with a wide band of 
on which passementerie ornaments are 
while the middle of the back is caught 

(BP in double panier puffs, or knotted and draped 
sae Pe Manner too intricate for description. ne 
ivf Worth’s elaborate polonaises of black faille 
gd velvet has a sort of fichn front that passes 
over the hips and catches up the back like a sash. 

e. rown velvet suit, with narrow flounces to the 
e two deep straight flounces sewed on to 

8 a double upper skirt. These descend 
low in front, round upward on the sides, 
ate caught up on the back by a sash of 





brown faille. The waist is in the Marie An- 
toinette style, with a basque and belt. 

One of the prettiest over-skirts is, however, 
very simple. ‘This has a smooth short apron 
made of the usual three gored front breadths, 
while the back is two long, straight, scarf-like 
pieces, hanging separately, and tied low down 
on the skirt to form sashes. The back seam 
of the apron is trimmed to represent a long 
pocket flap, and has three great buttons and 
button-holes upon it. A wide velvet band and 
a fringe of crimped tape are the trimming. 


PLAIN REDINGOTES. 


Among other novelties are black velvet redin- 
gotes made without back drapery; the skirt hangs 
perfectly plain behind, while the sides are very 
much bunched up. ‘The front.is in the Louis 
XV. style, very square and flat, with large 
square pocket flaps. ‘The trimming is a border 
of silver-fox fur. 


BLACK CAMEL’S-HAIR POLONAISES. 


Black camel’s-hair is soft, warm, and pliant, 
and though not very handsome in appearance, 
has received the approval of fashion, and is found 
among .the new garments. It has no lustre, and 
may be worn as part of mourning toilettes, as 
well as by ladies who wear colors. A polonaise 
of this fabric, made by Pingat, has a wide band 
of bias black faille and crimped tape fringe for 
trimming; the sashes are of faille doubled and 
fringed, and the buttons are of camel’s-hair em- 
broidered. 

POLISH JACKETS. 


Polish jackets are also introduced to complete 
costumes. ‘These have loose fronts and slashed 
backs, partly fitted by a seam beginning on the 
shoulder half-way between the neck and arm- 
hole, and passing down to the end of the gar- 
ment. ‘The front is buttoned up to the throat, 
and has a square collar, very narrow in front, 
but quite large behind. If the costume is of 
faille with velvet trimmings, the Polish jacket is 
of velvet; faille jackets are worn over velvet 
costumes. 

MANTELETS. 


A number of black silk and velvet mantelets 
of the old-time shapes are also just sent out from 
Paris. These are round behind and belted in at 
the back, while the loose fronts hang long and 
square below the waist. A ladder of loops of 
faille, a spiral of lace, or a hood, is arranged on 
the back, while the entire garment is edged with 
lace. 

BASQUES, EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Some of the newest basques are without pos- 
tilion pleats, the necessary breadth on the hips 
being given by sloped seams instead of fullness 
pleated underneath; others again have pleats 
added in the back seams of the side body, but 
none in the middle seam that passes straight 
down the back. 

Fine thick embroidery is on the flounces, up- 
per skirt, and basque of some of the handsomest 
black faille costumes. A heavily wrought leaf 
in a deep scallop, overcast, and edged with fringe, 
is a favorite design. 

The absence of all trimmings on certain gar- 
ments gives them a distinguished air. Young 
ladies wear black velvet sleeveless basques and 
little jackets of black velvet entirely without 
trimmings. Black velvet polonaises of Ponson’s 
superb fabrics, when well fitted and new, are 
handsome enough to dispense with ornament. 
A wide scarf-sash of faille is tied at the side of 
these over dresses ; this adds style, and the dead, 
lack-lustre silk is very effective when associated 
with velvet. 

WAISTCOATS. 


Among the most tasteful fancies of the year are 
the waistcoats (sleeveless basques they are called 
here) of colored China crape and white lace, im- 
ported to brighten up black or white toilettes. 
A beautiful model is of pale Sévres blue crape 
with Valenciennes insertion down all the seams, 
lace bows in front, and a frill of lace around the 
garment: price $80. Waistcoats of pink and 
white striped satin, of turquoise blue faille, and 
of white lace lined with colored silk, are worn in 
Paris. ‘Those made of black velvet are very 
popular here. They should be made to fit very 
trimly, reaching just over the seam at the top of 
the sleeve, may be slightly wadded # the figure 
is too slender, and the only trimming required is 
a cord or piping fold of failleon theedge. ‘They 
are inexpensive, and are very useful for modern- 
izing the partly worn waists of last year’s dresses. 


POMPADOUR BROCADES. 


Stately Pompadour brocaded silks are largely 
imported for evening dresses, or for parts of such 
dresses, in the shape of Watteau polonaises and 
court trains. The grounds are the faded tints 
of rose, sky blue, i//usion, pearl, and Nile green, 
with satin stripes of deeper shade and flower 
clusters of natural hue. The price is from $9 to 
$16 a yard. Some of the loveliest dresses of this 
kind are those of pale French gray with rose clus- 
ters, and of pearl-color with cherry. A_pearl- 
colored silk skirt left over from last season can 
be stylishly modernized by new flounces faced 
with cherry, and a short polonaise of pearl-color, 
with brocaded bouquets anda cherry sash. An- 
other dress of pale blue silk has facings, vest, 
over-skirt, and bows of faded-rose color, edged 
with Valenciennes lace. 

Brocaded bridal dresses begin to appear. A 
superb toilette worn by a lady at her second 
marriage has an under-skitt of walking length 
made of white satin, trimmed with a pleating of 
the same and a point lace flounce. The court 
train is a rich brocade, all white, satin striped, 
with flower clusters between. It is turned back 
on the sides to form wide revers, and has a beau- 
tiful garniture of lace and blush-roses. A wide 
sash, catching up the train to form a panier puff, 





is made of satin, with faille lining, and richly 
fringed. ‘The low corsage is of brocade. 


GARLANDS, 


Flowers were never used in such profusion on 
evening dresses. Garlands are the trimmings 
for all full-dress toilettes for young ladies. Vines 
of orange flowers are bought by the yard to trim 
wedding dresses. At a Grace Church wedding 
recently the bride’s dress was encircled by three 
garlands of orange buds and blossoms. Sweet- 
brier vines of palest pink, with embrowned leaves, 
trail over a dress of blue tulle; field-flower gar- 
lands of gayest hues are on a dress of black gauze. 


FANCIFUL STOCKINGS. 


Clocked stockings, open-worked like lace, and 
richly embroidered, are again worn with full 
dress. In consequence of this, very low slippers 
take the place of gaiters. Pink or blue silk 
slippers are made of the silk of the dress. Black 
slippers have rosettes and bows of color. Striped 
silk stockings, blue or black, with white length- 
wise stripes, are also imported. They are of 
very fine quality, and cost $7 50. Striped wool- 
en stockings are shown for children. 

For information received thanks are due to 
Miss Switzer, successor to Madame Diepen; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and 
Union Apams. 








PERSONAL. 


QUEEN Victoria, when in her Scottish home, 
goes to the little parish church of Crathie in 
the most unpretending manner. Noiselessly 
she walks up to the royal pew, and bows her 
head in silent prayer. Pretty Princess BEa- 
TRICE, the fairest of the Queen’s daughters, 
comes next, simply dressed in white. The Duke 
of Edinburgh, brown and hardy-looking, follows, 
dressed in Highland costume. The old forms 
are still used in Crathie Kirk. The congrega- 
tion sit during the singing and rise to prayer, 
the Queen setting the example of conforming 
to the ancient rule. With the aid of her glasses 
she looks up the places in her psalm-book, and 
joins in the singing, which is conducted by a 
well-trained choir. During the long prayer she 
remains standing to the end. The collection is 
lifted’? at the conclusion of the services by 
means of long-handled ladles, which are shoved 
along the pews to receive the offerings, and no 
reservation is made when the ladle comes to the 
royal pew. Her Majesty is ready with her 
“collection” (understood to be a £10 note), and 
the ladle goes on. Before leaving, the Queen 
stands with her head bowed a few moments in 
silent prayer ; then her daughter throws a black 
mantle around her, and she leaves as quietly as 
she came. 

—The Mikado of Japan is not bad form, 
judging by the following description published 
in a late number of the Japan Gazette: ‘The 
young emperor is tall for an Asiatic—five feet 
ten—of dignified bearing, slightly built, with 
full lips and dark eyes. He was richly and not 
untastefully attired, carrying himself—save a 
slight stiffness in his gait, as if unused to boots 
—well in his European habiliments, which con- 
sisted of a full-dress coat, lined with purple silk, 
of diplomatic cut, buttoned to the throat, em- 
broidered in gold from waist to throat with fan- 
cy designs, as also was the Prussian collar, 
which was continued in a semicircle to between 
the shoulder-blades, like a gorgeous tippet or 
victorine ; the cuffs and pocket flaps being sim- 
ilarly adorned, and a broad gold stripe running 
down the trowsers. A dress sword, with gold- 
mounted scabbard and hilt, and a cocked hat of 
English naval shape, with gold binding, and a 
= cockade on either side, something like a 

ying bird of the kind represented upon the pa- 
per-money, completed the Mikado’s costume. 
As he rose from his seat in the barge and stepped 
upon the gang-plank the Europeans present un- 
covered and the Japanese fell on their knees, 
the standard being taken from the sailor who 
held it in the boat by one of the officers in uni- 
form, who then, followed by the Tenno, passed 
slowly through the custom-house.”’ 

—Prince Hassan, eldest son of the Khedive 
of Egypt, who has finished his Oxford career, 
will soon depart on a three years’ tour round the 
world. Of course the young Pharaoh will come 
—" behold the bewitching maiden of New 

ork. 

—PatTi and NIsson are now singing in opera 
at St. Petersburg, and the friendly rivalry be- 
tween the two stars creates a pleasant excite- 
ment. They do not come into immediate col- 
lision, although vying with each other in fa- 
vorite rdles on alternate nights. 

—OLIvE Logavy, in her new lecture on ‘ Suc- 
cessful People,” was, when she spoke the piece 
in Philadelphia, somewhat “ persona?’ in refer- 
ence to a rising young newspaper man of that 
city. ‘* You have,’’ said she, “in Philadelphia 
a man who is the living embodiment of some of 
the principles of my lecture. At eighteen he 
had a fixed purpose in life, occupying an ob- 
scure position in a newspaper office, without in- 
fluence of any account. He said, ‘I will one 
day own this establishment.’ It was regarded 
as an idle boast; but he had energy and persist- 
ence, and to-day he does own and control it. If 
I would hold up of many successful men one as 
an example to the youth of this city, 1 would 
mention one whom you all know and honor— 
GrorGe W.CuILps. [Applause.] Success may 
not bring happiness, but the day will come when 
judgment will sit upon our actions, and he who 
has achieved it worthily shall receive the grand- 
est crown from the King of Kings.” 

—The reports from abroad respecting Mr. 
SuMNER are quite inharmonious. One says 
that his trip has aggravated rather than relieved 
his malady. Another report is that he is being 
dined and féted by the best people in Paris. The 
omission of Mr. WasHBURNE to present him to 
President Turers did not prevent him from 
speedily meeting that statesman, who at once 
— him to accept his hospitalities at the 

y 


—We have privately from England a bit of 
gossip that may interest the readers of the Ba- 
zar. It relates to the proposed mai of the 
Princess BEATRICE with the Marquis of Stafford, 
eldest son of the Duke of Sutherland, whose 
mother was the Queen’s earliest friend. The 
young princess was violently opposed to her 





sister’s marriage with Lord Lorne, and when, 
in spite of all opposition, it was decided on, she 
cried out, ‘‘ Well, I suppose when my time comes 
they will look out for ove of MarRsHALL & SnEL- 
GROVE’s young men for me.”” The said marriage 
has not, so far, justitied the Queen’s assertion 
that it was ‘“‘the best thing she had done in the 
whole course of her reign.’’ It has grown very 
unpopular, owing to the high and mighty bear- 
ing of the Princess Lovisz, who, instead of de- 
scending gracefully to the level of her husband, 
brings up the royal etiquette in her own person, 
and issues her invitations like the Queen: ‘‘Chap- 
lain CAMPBELL is commanded by her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Louise to invite —— to din- 
ner,’ etc. The Princess BEaTRIcE is shut out 
from the one Protestant market of royal hus- 
bands by her hatred of the Germans. During 
the late war her sister, the Crown Princess of 
Prussia, wrote to ask-what she would like for a 
birthday present. BEATRICE replied, ‘‘Send me 
BisMARCR’S head in a charger.” 

—Mr. CoRNELL continues to lavish money 
upon his university. He has commenced the 
building of an additional workshop for the pur- 
pose of supplying the manual-labor students 
with increased means of earning a support. It 
will be provided with machinery and an expert 
foreman as teacher. 

—A lady who was very intimate with Mrs. 
GREELEY, and knew Mr. G. very well, says that 
“in his treatment of Mrs. GREELEY and her ec- 
centricities he was the best man she ever knew. 
He never forgot himself, but waited on her with 
all the devotion of a young lover. Indeed, there 
was something grand in his devotion to his 
wife. He said he had hard work to get her, 
that he married her for love, and that he always 
loved her, sick or well.” 

—Of our Rev. BEECHER the London Echo says: 
“The New Yorkers keep a pet clergyman, whose 
doings are as earefully chronicled by their jour- 
nals as those of royalty are by the Court Circular. 
It must be added that they are often original 
enough to deserve being recorded.”’ Speaking 
of Mr. B., there is a project on foot for a $100,000 
BEECHER testimonial. 

—Tuiers, 47 years ago, is said not to have 
possessed 47 francs. 

—The recent death of the Princess Von Ho- 
HENLOHE, the half-sister of Queen VicTorIA, has 
given fresh sadness to her Majesty. A very close 
and confidential correspondence was kept up 
between them, and it is said that the Queen was 
much.guided as to what she should do by spec- 
ulations as to what her mother or husband 
would have done under similar circumstances ; 
and on such questions her sister, who knew 
both, was in some degree an authority. 

—One of the oldest musicians (perhaps the 
oldest) now living hereabouts is Mr. TaYLor, 
who sixty years ago was organist of St. Paul's 
Chapel, in this city, and now lives in Brooklyn, 
aged ninety-four. 

—GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, the famous English 
artist, reached his fourscore years on the 28th 
of September, and is not only in the enjoyment 
of vigorous health, but is said to be engaged in 
preparing his autobiography. 

—Herr Von THILE, for some years the secre- 
tary and right hand of Prince Bismarck, has 
had a little tiff with the prince, and resigned his 
place. In this, as in many similar cases, the sec- 
retary will probably find himself less necessary 
to the prince than the prince to the secretary. 

—ANN CAMPBELL, a Canada dairy-maid, has 
just died at the age of one hundred and thirty- 
one years. She had had to do with fifteen gen- 
erations of cows. But then, Campbells always 
last longer than cows. 

—Mr. HyacinTHE proposes to enter upon the 
bothersome life of a journalist in Brussels. 
Keeping a paper he will find to be a costly diver- 
sior. 

—The venerable ex-President Finney, of Ober- 
lin, Ohio, though he has just passed his eightieth 
birthday, refuses to be put aside, and is deter- 
mined to die in harness. Recently he preached a 
sermon with his usual fervor and effectiveness, 
and at the close of the service said to a friend, 
“IfI can’t preach I must die.” 

—Mr. RatpH WaLpo Emerson has finally de- 
cided upon a trip to Europe, where, accompanied 
by his daughter, he will spend the winter. 

—General Pat. SHERIDAN his been captured 
at last, not by the unpleasant Indian, but by a 
lovely pale-face—Miss Moreaw, a niece of ex- 
Senator MORGAN. 

—‘‘ Poor CARLOTTA,”’ the ex-Empress of Mex- 
ico, is reported to possess a fortune of $5,000,000, 
which will be inherited by her brothers, the King 
of Belgium and the Count of Flanders. Her for- 
tune was inherited from Leopotp I. of Belgium. 

—We learn that five hundred pages of Mr, 
SewarpD’s autobiography have been written out, 
or are in notes ready for engrossment. These 
comprise his personal history. The notes from 
his dictation include that portion of national 
history connected with the rebellion, and their 
reproduction in print will form a volume which 
the people of the whole country will read with 
interest. Mr. FREDERICK SEwARD will — 
be assisted in the composition by Mr. GuTMAN, 
formerly Mr. SEwaRD’s private secretary. 

—Dr. Grant, of the American mission at Cal- 
ro, has found Hebrew manuscripts of portions 
of the Bible in a synagogue reported to have 
been built forty-five years before the second Tem- 

le was destroyed. It was carefully deposited 
Ih a niche in the wall ten feet above the ground, 
and could be secured only by means of a ladder, 

—Sir WitLiaM GALL, the physician who at- 
tended the Prince of Wales during his illness at 
Sandringham, is one of the highest-priced med- 
icos in the reaim, as well as one of the best. 
The other day he went from London to Cork, 
having \een sent for specially, to see the Hon. 
Lieutenant VERNEY, of the Fifty-second regi- 
ment, ill with fever. The fee paid to Sir Wmi1- 
1am for that demand upon his time and talent 
was $4000. A New York M.D. wouldn’t have 
felt hurt at the graceful tender of a similar fee. 

—Mr. Tom Hueues, appreciating at its value 
the ephemeral fame of politics, has announced 
to his constituents that he will not again be a 
candidate for Parliament. No use to him, — 

—Rev. Kenprick Metcatre, D.D., who died 
at Geneva a few days since, was the senior pro- 
fessor in Hobart College, and one of the oldest 
clergymen of: the ee ee, in Western 
New York. He was-the beau ideal of a college 

rofessor—learned, unassuming, amiable, living 

‘or his college and church, indifferent to the 
glories or greeds of the world about him, and ripe 
and ready for the long slumber which he so pa- 
tiently awaited. 






















Cord and 
Crochet Pas- 
sementerie 
Border. 

Tuts border is suitable 
for trimming dresses, 
wrappings, etc., and may 
be made with cord and 
saddler’s silk, either black or 
of the color of the garment to 
betrimmed. The leaves of the 
border are worked, as shown by 
the illustration, with fine silk round cord, and are 
fastened partly on a piece of gimp, which forms 
the upper edge of the border, and partly to each 
other. The small star-shaped figures are cro- 
cheted with saddler’s silk. Work each figure 
separately, beginning in the middle with a foun- 
dation of 6 ch. (chain stitch), which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch). On this ring 
crochet, always from left to right, two rounds as 
follows: Ist round.—> 3 ch., 1 sl. on the second 
and 1 sl. on the first of these 3 ch. (inserting the 
needle in the lower vein of the stitches), 1 sl. on 
the next foundation stitch to the right, and repeat from >, al- 
ways going forward. This forms six small ribs. 2d round.— 
* 2s]. on the next 2 st., 2 sl. separated by 1 ch. on the stitch 
at the point of the rib, 3 sl. on the following three stitches; re- 
peat from >, and, finally, fasten the thread. The wrong side 
of the work counts as right side of the figure. Fasten each star 
figure thus formed to a piece of woven cord, and sew every three 
such cords to the 
wrong side of a leaf 
figure and the gimp 
of the border, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Tatted and 
Crochet Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—Tatrep 
AND CROCHET CoL- 
LtaR. This collar 
is worked with 
twisted cotton, No. 
80. For the upper 
edge work a row 
‘of gimp of the req- 
uisite length as 
shown by Figs. 1 
and 2 on page 500, 
Harper's Bazar, 
No. 32, Vol. IIL, 
and edge it on the 
upper side with one 
round of always 
alternately 1. sc. 
(single crochet) on 
the next loop, 1 
ch. (chain stitch). 
Then work on the 
other side of the 
gimp one. tatted 
round as follows: 





Fig. l.—F rock For Boy From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
26-3 


No. IX., Figs, 2, 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain JacKET.—BAck. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 45-51. 


Fig. 1.—SrctTion OF 
TaTTED AND CROCHET 
CoLiaR. 


Corp AND CrocHET PASSEMENTERIE BORDER 
FOR DRESSES, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


Fasten the working thread to the first stitches of 
the gimp as shown by the illustration, one ring of 
2 ds. (double stitch), 9 p. (picot) separated each 
by 2 ds., 2 ds., fasten to the next loop of the gimp; 
one Josephine knot (that is, seven stitches to the 
right, and draw the row of stitches together as 





EMBROIDERED WoRK-I'ABLE. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 25. 


| shown by the illustration); one ring of 2 ds., fasten to the sixth 
p. of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 8 p. separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds. ; 
* one Josephine knot, fasten to the second following loop, one 
Josephine knot; one ring of 2 ds., 1 p., 2 ds.; fasten to the p. be- 
fore the last of the preceding ring, 2 ds., 7 p. separated each by 
2 ds., 2 ds. ; repeat from *. The last ring of the round should 
correspond to the first ring, and after finishing the round, in con- 
nection with the second ring and the ring before the last, work 
one ring each like the others, observing the illustration. ‘Then 
work the crochet sprays separately. Begin with the six-leaved 
flower of the large front spray, and crochet as follows: Make a 
foundation of 12 ch., which are closed in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 
stitch). 1st round.—18 se. on the ring. 2d round.—>* On the 
next sc. of the preceding round work 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double 
crochet), 7 de. (double crochet), 1 sde., 1 sc., pass over 2 st. of 
the preceding round; repeat five times from *, but in working 
two leaflets, fasten to the tatted rings as shown by the illustra- 
tion; then fasten the thread. For the spray crochet 1 sl. on the 
middle de. of one leaflet of the finished figure, then 19 ch., 1 sl. 
on the sixth of these, so that one ring is formed of the last 14 ch., 
and on this ring work the Ist round.—19 sc. 2d round.—>* 2 sl. 
on the next 2 sc. of the preceding round, | p. (picot—that is, 4 
ch., and 1 sl. on the last sl., at the same time surrounding the st. 
on which the sl. is worked) ; 
in working this p. fasten to 
the leaflet to the right of the 
figure as shown by the illus- 
tration. Repeat from *, al- 
ways going forward, and final- 
ly, work 2 sl. on the first 2 
free ch. of the 5 ch. This 
completes the first large leaf- 
let of the spray. Crochet the 
opposite leaflet in precisely 
the same manner, but fasten 
one leaflet to the figure and 
the tatted ring as shown by 
the illustration. Work 4 ch. 
for the middle stem and two 
smaller leaflets as shown by 
the illustration, then again 4 
ch. for the stem and two 
smaller leaflets, then 2 ch. 
and the last middle leaf of the 
spray. The leaflets are all 
fastened together by means 
of the first and last p. Hav- 
ing finished the last leaflet, 
crochet on each ch. of the 
middle stem | sl., and fasten 





Fig. 2.—Srction OF 
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the thread. In 
a similar man- 
ner work the re- 
maining sprays 
of the collar, 
observing the illustra- 
tion, but first work one 
row of ch. for the mid- 
dle stem, beginning at 
the under end of each spray, then 
work the leaflet at the point of 
the spray, and, going back, om 
the middle stem work the leaves 
which lie opposite each other. 
After finishing all the sprays fill 
the large free space in each corner off 
the collar with Josephine knots, as. 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Crocnet Corrar. This: 
collar is worked with twisted cotton, No.. 
80. For.the upper edge first work 
row of gimp like that worked for the- 
collar shown by Fig. 1, and edge it on 
one side with one round, working al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next loop,1ch. On the other side 
of the gimp work three rounds as follows: Ist round.—On each 
loop work 1 sc., after each se. 1 p. (that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the first of these). 2d round.—11 ch., passing over the last two 
of these, and going back, on the next 7 ch. work 1 sc., 5 de., 
1 sc. ; this forms the middle leaflet of a spray; 2 sl. on the 2 
free ch., one leaflet of 9 ch., passing over the last two of these, 
and going back, 
on the next 7 
ch. work 1 sc., 
5 de., 1 se.; in 
working the 3d 
de. fasten to the 
fifth foundation 
st. of the preced- 
ing leaflet, 2 ch., 
one leaflet like 
the preceding; 
in working the 
fourth founda- 
tion st. fasten to 
the fifth de. of 
the first leaflet, 
2 sl. on the next 
2ch. Like the 
two preceding 
leaflets work 
twice two leaflets 
opposite. each 
other, which 
completes _ the 
spray; in con- 
nection with this 
crochet 3 ch., 1 
p., 5 tps 1. ee. 
on the fifth p. of 
the first round, 
* 8ch., 1 p., 4 
ch. ; in working 
the p. fasten to 
the first leaflet 


CrocHET CoLiar. 


Fig. 2.—F rock ror Boy From 2 To 4 
YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 26-32. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain JACKET.—FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 45-51. 
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TaTreD AND CrocHET EpeGine 
FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


of a five-leaved spray, as shown by 
the illustration, which has first been 
worked with a separate thread; then 
work 1 sc. on the third following p. 
of the first round, 3 ch., 1 p., 4 ch., 
1 sc. on the third following p. ; repeat 
from >, observing the illustration. 
In working the next ch. fasten to the 
stem of the spray, and crochet on the 
thread enl of the latter. From the 
middle of the collar the leaflet sprays 
of the second half should lie opposite 
those of the first half, and the last 
spray should count six leaves, to cor- 
respond with the first. 3d round.—10 
ch. ; in working the fourth ch. fasten 


to one loop of the gimp at the front corner of the collar; pass 
over the last 2 ch., and going back, on the next 7 ch. work I sc., 
5 de., 1 sc.; 2 ch., one leaflet like the preceding; in working 
the third foundation st. of the leaflet fasten to the fifth de. of 
the preceding leaflet, one leaflet like the preceding, and fasten 
on in a similar manner; after:this work 1 sc. on the second of 
the 2 free ch. before the second leaflet; one leaflet like the pve- 
ceding; in working the third foundation st. fasten to the sc. 
after the 5 de. of the preceding leaflet; after finishing this leaflet 
work 1 sc. on the free ch. before the second leaflet, one leaflet like 
the preceding, then 1 sc. on the first ch. of this round, and 1 se. 
on the same loop of the gimp to which the first leaflet was fast- 
ened; 6 ch., 1 sl. on the point of the first leaflet of the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 1 p., 3 ch., one spray like’ the preceding, and con- 
tinue in this manner, observing the illustration. 


three separate sprays of 
leaflets, as shown by the 
illustration, to complete 
each corner of the collar. 


Knitted and Cro- 
chet White Worsted 
Fanchon. 

Tuts fanchon is knit- 
ted with threefold white 
zephyr worsted in an 
open-work design, and 
is lined with violet lus- 
tring. Cut for the crown 
of double Swiss muslin 
or net one whole piece 
from Fig. 35, Supple- 
ment, and hem a piece 
of covered wire into the 



























‘Kyrrtep AnD Crocuet Waite Worstep Capr with Hoop. 
: For pattern see Supplement, No. XVII, Figs, 55-59, 


Fig. 1.—Brarp anp Corp BorDER FOR DREssES,. WRAPPINGS, ETC. 

































KNITTED AND CROCHET WHITE WoxsTeD FancHon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 35. 
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Fig. 2.—Kyirrep 
KNEE PROTECTOR. 


Fig. 1.—Ksitrep 
KNEE PROTECTOR. 
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Fig. 3.—Section or Eporne ror Hoop.—Futu Size. 


there. 
outer edge of this piece all around. Work a knitted strip for 
the ruffle in front. To do this crochet a chain stitch founda- 
tion which should be one-half longer than the front edge of 
Fig. 35, Supplement. On this foundation knit with coarse 
wooden needles, going back and forth, seven rounds as follows: 
Ist round.—Always alternately t. t. o. (thread thrown over), 
Finally, crochet | 1p. (onestitch purled). 2d round.—P. together the st. (stitch) 
and thread thrown over, t. t. 0. 3d-7th rounds.—Like the 
second round ; then cast off loosely. At the end of each round 
widen 1 st. Edge this strip on one side with two crocheted 
rounds: Ist round.—On every second following st. work 1 sc. 
(single crochet), after this always work 3 ch. (chain stitch). 
2d round.— * 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next ch. scallop, 
2 ch., 3 de. (double crochet) on the middle st. of the following 
ch. scallop, 2 ch.; repeat from *. Line the finished strip 
with lustring, gather it along the foundation st. to suit the 
width of the front, and sew it on the front edge of the latter. 
In a similar manner work a strip fifteen rounds wide, which 
is sewed on the back edge of the front; then work one strip 
ten rounds and one strip twelve rounds wide, and sew them 
on along the middle of the front so that they stand up as shown 
by the illustration, and the first strip covers the seam of the 
second. The seam of this first strip and of the front strip is 
covered by violet silk ribbon an inch wide, which is continued 
twenty inches long at each side of the front for strings; these 
strings are edged, like the ruffles of the fanchon, by a knitted 
strip seven rounds 
“wide. The trim- 
ming for the fan- 
chon consists of a 
bow set on in the 
middle of the front, 
and two ends of 
violet silk ribbon 
falling over the ruf- 
fle in the back. 


Tatted and Cro- 
chet Edging. 
Tus edging is 

worked with twist- 

ed cotton, No. 60. 

First work a row 

of gimp like that 

shown by Figs. 1 


and forth. 
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NSC No. '82, Vol. IIL; 
\ then work the tat- 
< ted rosettes with 
one thread (shuttle) 
each in two rounds 
as follows: Ist 
round. — One ring 

of 1 ds. (double 
S stitch), 10 p. (pi- 
N< cot) separated each 
; by 2ds.,1ds. 2d 
: round.—Fasten the 
working thread to 
the next p. of the 
ring, * after a very 
narrow interval 


Fig. 2.—Section o1 



















FouNDATION 
For Hoop.—Futt Size. 







work one ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 
p., 2 ds., fasten to one loop of the 
gimp, 2 ds., 1 p., 3 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 
after a very narrow interval fasten to 
the next p. of the middle ring; repeat 
from >*, always going forward, and 
observing the illustration, The picots 
are fastened as shown by the illustra- 
tion. Every following rosette is fast- 
ened with the middle p. to two rings 
of the preceding rosette. Then cro- 
chet on the free side of the gimp two 
rounds as follows: Ist round.—1 se. 
(single crochet) on the third following 
loop at the beginning of a scallop, * 
4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. on the fol- 


lowing loop, six times alternately 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 
then 1 se., with which fasten together the following and the third 
following loops, thus passing over two loops in the hollow between 
two scallops, 1 sc. on the next loop; repeat from >. 
—On the + ch. of each scallop work 1 de. (double crochet) each, 
on each sc. of the preceding round 1 se., but in the hollow be- 
tween the scallops always pass over the first and last of the 3 sc. 
Finally, crochet for the upper edge of the edging two 
rounds, observing the illustrations, the first round consisting of se., 
de., short double crochet, treble crochet, and ch., and the second 
round consisting entirely of sc. 


Knitted Knee Protectors, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This knee protector is worked with red zephyr worsted 
and coarse steel knitting-needles, crosswise in rounds going back 
‘The upper and lower part of the knee protector is knit 
all plain; the gore is knit in a ribbed design of always alternately 


2d round. 


2 k. (knit plain), 
2 p. (purled).— 
Make a founda- 
tion of 58 st. 
(stitch), and on it 
knit the I st.round. 
—1 st. sl. (slip- 
ped), 23 k., 2 p., 

“9 2 Py 2 K., 
2 p., 24 k. 2d 
round.—1 ‘st. sl., 
25 k.; 2p., 3k., 
2p.,26k. Like 
these two rounds 
work 84 rounds 
more, but in the 
llth, 13th, 15th, 
17th, 19th, 21st, 























Fig. 1.—Knitrep Hoop.—{See Figs. 2 and 3.]} 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 

















Qad, 25th, 27th, 29th, Bist, and 33d rounds 
widen 1 st. each after the first 26 and before the 
last 26 st.; to do this knit 2 st. on the corre- 
sponding st., working 1 k., 1 p. Care should 
be taken that the ribbed design is not broken. 
The 34th-53d rounds are worked without 
changing the number of st. In the 54th, 56th, 
58th, 60th, 62d, 64th, 66th, 68th, 70th, 72d, 
74th, and 76th rounds always narrow | st, at the 
point where the 11th-32d rounds were widened. 
Knit the 77th-86th rounds without changing 
the number of st., and then cast off and crochet 
the ends of the knee protector together with one 
round of sc. 

Fig. 2.—This knee protector is knitted with 
white zephyr worsted and steel knitting-needles, 
crosswise, all plain, in rounds going back and 
forth. The top and bottom are finished each by 
40 rounds in a ribbed design. Make a founda- 
tion of 21 st. (stitch), knit 18 rounds all plain, 
and begin the gore in the 19th round; to do this 
widen 1 st. each after the first and befure the 
last 10 st. ‘Then work one round all plain with- 
out changing the number of stitches. ‘This 
widening is repeated twenty-nine times more in 
every second round in the same direction. The 
stitches between both points of widening should 
number 61 at the end of the 78th round. The 
79th-97th rounds are worked without chan- 

_ ging the number of stitches. In the 98th-158th 
rounds narrow 1 st. each in every second follow- 
ing round after the first and before the last 10 st. 
Work the 159th-176th rounds without changing 
the number of stitches, and then cast off and 
sew up the sides of the knitting. Take up the 
stitches on the upper and on the under edge of 
the knitting, and with these stitches knit, always 
going forward, 40 rounds each of always alter- 
nately 2 knit plain, 2 purled. 


Embroidered Work-Table. 
See illustration on page 764. 


Tus work-table is of bronzed wood, and is thirty 
inches and a half high. It is furnished at the top with 
a box two inches high, eight inches and a half wide, 
and twenty-two inches and seven-eighths long, for 
holding sewing utensils. On the lid of the box is a 
cushion, which is covered with chain stitch embroid- 
ery and blue velvet as shown by the illustration, and 
edged with coarse blue worsted cord. Fig. 25, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for the embroidery and the de- 
scription of symbols. The feet of the table are joined 
by a board, which is also furnished with a cushion 
covered with chain stitch embroidery and ed with 
cord, and which serves for a footstool. The box and 
foot-board are edged with twisted blue woolen fringe 
as shown by the illustration. 


Braid, Cord, and Soutache Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 765. 


Tuxse borders are suitable for trimming dresses, 
wrappers, etc., and are worked with coarse silk braid, 
sound cord, and soutache as shown by the illustrations. 
The material may be either black or of the color of 
the garment to be trimmed. 


Knitted Hood, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 765. 


Tas hood is knitted with white split zephyr worsted 
in an open-work — in rounds going back and 
forth, and is lined wit) blue cashmere and trimmed 
with knitted edging and bows of blue silk ribbon. Be- 
fore working the knitting cut of net or paper one piece 
seventy-two inches long and twenty inches wide, and 
slope it off on one (the front) side from the middle, 
where it should form a pvint, toward the ends to a 
width of five inches and a quarter; the ends are 
rounded off. To suit the shape of this pattern work 
the knitting with very fine wooden or long coarse 
steel needles, nuing on the back straight edge of 
the hood with a foundation the stitches of which 
should be divisible by 6 (576 stitches in the original). 
Besides this add two st. to the foundation, one of 
which is slip at the beginning of every round, and 
the other is knit off at the end of each round; these 
two stitches will not be referred to again in the course 
of the work. ist round.—All knit plain. 2d round.— 
All purled. 3d round.—x 4 k. (knit plain), k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o. (thread thrown over). 4th round.—On 
the t. t. o. work 1 p. (purled) (the t. t. o. are always 
worked as stitches), t. t. 0., p. 2 together, 1 p., p. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. o. 5th round.—1 k., x t. t. 0., k. 3 to- 
gether; always k. these 3 together so that the middle 
st. (stitch) lies uppermost; to do this slip the first two 
st. as if going to knit plain, knit the 3 st. plain, and 
draw both slipped st. over together, t. t.0.,3k. 6th 
round.—* 1 p., p. the st. and t. t. 0, together, t. t. o., 
1p., t. t. o., p. together the t. t. o. and st. crossed (to 
do this insert the needle in the back of the st. so that 
the latter is twisted). Tth round.— x K. together crogs- 

* ed the at. and t. t. o., t. t.0., 1k., t. t. o., k. together the 
t. t. 0, and st., 1k. 8th round.—2p., x t. t. 0., 3 p. 
9th round.—1 k., x t. t. o., k, together the t. t. o. and 
st., 1 k., k. together crossed the st. and t. t. 0., t. t. 0., 
k. 3 together. 10th round.—x 1 p., t. t. 0., p. to- 

ether the t. t. o. and the st. (insert the needle in the 
ack of the st. as before), 1 p., p. together the st. and 
t to, t to. 11th round.—x 1k., t. to, k. to- 
gether the t. t. o. and st., 1 k., k. together crossed the 
st. and t. t. o., t. t.0. 12th round.—2 p., * t. to, 3 
p. 13th round.—* 1k., k. together crossed the st. 
and t. t. o., t. t. o., k. 3 together, t. t. o., k. together 
the t. t. o. and st. Repeat the 6th-18th rounds con- 
tinually. For the edging which is knitted paaerene 
make a foundation the st. of which are divisible by 
12 (1332 stitches in the original); 2 st. are added be- 
sides. In order to avoid such a long foundation the 
edging may be worked in several parts. 1st round.— 
knit plain. 2d round.—All purled. 3d round.— 
*1k.,t. t.o., 1k., k. 3 together (in the same manner 
as in the foundation), 1k, t. to. 4th round.—All 
urled. Sth round.—x T. t.o.,1k., tto,1k,k.8 
ther, 1k. 6th round.—x B, 3 together (to do this 
yg Ag first st. from the needle, 
st. 
ther), t. t. 0.5 3 p., t. to. 


round.—* T, t. o. 2 together, 
10 p. round.—* K. 2 together crossed, 7k, k. 3 


together, t. t.0.,1k.,t. to, 10th round.—x T. t.o., 
8p.,tto, $ together, 5 p., p. 2t ther crossed. 
lith round.—x 2 together c 3 k., k. 2 to- 


2 ther, tito, p. 2t 
er as Pp. wth roond.— 5 


—* Tp,t t o. 2 together, 1 2 together 
tt 0. 1th % tio, ke th 


t. t. 0., ck. 8 together, er. 18th round.— 
4, . 2 together, 1 p., Qt ,tto,7Tp.,t to. 
19th round.—x 9 St and.—All 
=. N cast off, always two stitches at the same 

After finishing the knitting baste the crown on 
oe all —> onter edge. 
Then the point on ontside three 
$iches and three-quarters wide, sew the folded part on 
the under layer at both sides about three inches and a 

e 





leat, at a disiunce of an inch and a quarter from the 
roe edge (fold) in a double box-pleat each. Besides 
this form several cross pleats in the middle of the 
back, and cover the pleats with bows of blue silk 
ribbon as shown by the llustration. 


> 


TO THE BITTER END. 
By Miss BRADDON, 


Avurtuor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” ‘Lapy Aup- 
; Ley’s SEORET,” ETO. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘¢ AND ONE WITH ME I COULD NOT DEEM YOU,” 


Mr. Harcross was alone in the picture-gal- 
lery that rainy August afternoon. ‘There was a 
grand billiard match going on down stairs, a fight 
for the championship of Clevedon, between Cap- 
tain Hardwood and Mr. M‘Gall, the Scottish re- 
viewer, and all the youth and sprightliness of 
Clevedon, made sprightlier by a luncheon which 
had been prolonged to double its usual length on 
account of the dismal weather, was assembled 
to witness the struggle. Mr. Harcross could 
hear the babble and laughter as he paced the 
long gallery, from whose paneled wall departed 
Clevedons seemed to scowl upon him in the 
doubtful light. ‘There had been a talk of the 
day improving after luncheon, and barometers 
had been tapped inquiringly by dainty knuckles ; 
but the dense gray sky had grown grayer and 
more leaden, and the steady rain of the morning 
had only become a little heavier in the afternoon. 
There was more wind now than there had been 
in the morning, and a stormy gust drove the 
rain against the windows every now and then, 
and the ancient sashes rattled like the ports of 
a ship at sea. The long picture-gallery, cheer- 
ful enough on a sunny day, when the landscape 
outside the windows was a thing of beauty, look- 
ed somewhat blank and dismal this afternoon. 
There was a wide fire-place at each end of the 
room, with spindle-legged silver tongs and shovel 
chained to the wall of the chimney-piece: the 
stately apartment would have been all the better 
even on this August day for a couple of blazing 
fires. Mr. Harcross shivered once or twice dur- 
ing his monotonous promenade; but though 
there were plenty of cheerful rooms in the house, 
he chose to occupy this. He had borne the 
morning well enough—had played chess with 
Mrs. Cheviot, had flirted with the pretty Miss 
Stalman, had found some rare old volumes in 
the library, and produced and explained them 
for the edification of the elder and more intel- 
lectual Miss Stalman; had done all that a man 
could do, weather-bound in another man’s coun- 
try-house, to maintain his popularity. But the 
afternoon had found him exhausted. His pro- 
fessional career had not adapted him for the en- 
durance of ten hours’ labor in this line. He re- 
quired to be sustained by some keener interest 
than was to be found in this trifling kind of ex- 
istence. He could find perpetual mental refresh- 
ment in his briefs, dull and commonplace as they 
might seem to an outsider. There was always 
some interesting technicality, some legal knot to 
be untied by his dextrous hand, some subtle 
pitfall to be planned for the opposite side. But 
in this company life, this little colony of guests 
thrown together at random, like shipwrecked 
strangers on a desert island, pretending to be 
congenial and perpetually amused, he could find 
neither interest nor delight. 

He was walking to and fro in a dreary way, 
letting his idle thoughts wander where they 


would, when the door at the end of the gallery 


opened and he heard the rustling of a silk dress. 
Perhaps no one else of his acquaintance ever 
wore such rich silk or such long trains as Au- 
gusta, or it may have been a mere fancy on his 
part; but he always imagined that her garments 
had @ peculiar rustle, and he looked up now, 
startled by the familiar sound, to find that he 
had not been deceived. It was his wife who 
had opened the door. 

She came toward him slowly, with a rigid look 
in her face, that hardly promised a pleasant en- 
counter. 

‘*The idea of your being here, Hubert, all by 
yourself!” 

“Why should I not be here, Augusta, and by 
myself, for once in a way? Have I not been 
living in public long enough to satisfy even your 
views of one’s duty to society? I'm rather glad 
to stretch my legs here, and think my own 
thoughts, and do a little yawning. If you knew 
how often I’ve languished for a comfortable 
yawn lately!” 

‘* What nonsense, Hubert!” Mrs. Harcross 
exclaimed, with vexation. ‘‘I've been looking 
for you all over the house. Every one else is in 
the billiard-room.” 

‘Then I am sure I can not be missed.” 

**Qh ves, you are. Your friend the youngest 
Miss Stalman has been inquiring about you— 
‘Mr. Harcross would be able to decide that ;’ ‘ Mr. 
Harcross would be so interested in this ;’ and so 
on. How I detest girls who are always going on 
about married men !” 

‘* Has the youngest Miss Stalman that infirm- 
ity? Perhaps it has arisen from a dearth of 
single men; they do seem rather a scarce com- 
modity. However, Miss Stalman can exist very 
well without me for an afternoon or so. I hope 
you haven’t been dull, Augusta ?” 

**T have not been particularly gay. I don’t 
care about billiards, as you know; and I have 
looked through all the books in the last box from 


London, and there is really nothing in them; - 


and there seems no chance of our getting a drive 
befo s dinnes.” : . 

es u ‘ou defy the elements, my dear. 
Suppose you stop and have a walk with me— 
this is a capital room for an in-door constitution- 
al; and we so seldom have any opportunity for 
confidential talk nowadays. Don’t you think this 





kind of visiting is something like living under a 
glass case ?” 

‘*T do not find that we ever have much to say 
to each other when opportunity does favor us,” 
Mrs. Harcross replied, stiffly. ‘‘ You appear to 
be much more eloquent in the society of Miss 
Lucy Stalman.” 

‘* Miss. Stalman is not my wife,” replied Mr. 
Harcross, with a careless shrug. ‘‘1 am not 
obliged to be in earnest when | talk to her; I 
am only doing company. Besides, that kind of 
balderdash is my trade, and I may as well keep 
my hand in; it is the sort of stuff with which 
I beguile my adversaries and amuse my col- 
leagues at Westminster. Come, Augusta,” he 
said, seeing no sign of brightening in his wife's 
moody countenance, ‘‘ you are not going to be 
jealous of Lucy Stalman, par exemple. I thought 
that kind of thing was quite out of your line.” 

**T suppose you thought it out of my line to 
care for you or to feel your coldness,” she an- 
swered, bitterly. 

““My dear Augusta, how unreasonable this 
is!” exclaimed Mr. Harcross, taken somewhat 
by surprise at this unwonted display of feeling. 
** Can you for a moment imagine that it has been 
any gratification to me to talk to that young 
woman, or that I take the faintest interest in 
her? I was obliged to do something—to put on 
a kind of spurious gayety—to contribute my quo- 
ta to the general clatter.” 

They had not begun their promenade, but 
were standing in the middle of the gallery, near 
a carved oak buffet on which there was a dusty 
collection of Oriental china, cracked saucers and 
Canton cups, which had been considered price- 
less gems of art in their day. Mr. Harcross 
stood idly fingering the fragile tea-cups, chan- 
ging their positions as if he had been playing a 
game of thimble-rig with them. Mrs. Harcross 
walked away to one of the windows with a little 
impatient sigh, and stood looking out at the dim, 
rain-blotted landscape. 

“*Tt is not that,” she said, presently, in a con- 
temptuous tone. ‘‘ You can not suppose that I 
could be jealous of such a frivolous chit as Lucy 
Stalman. It is not that, Hubert; it is only—” 
She broke down suddenly with a choking sound 
that was like a stifled sob. j 

‘*Only what, my dear?” Mr. Harcross asked, 
tearing himself away from the tea-cups and go- 
ing over to her. Her face was turned so reso- 
lutely toward the window that he could notsee it 
without a greater effort than it was natural for 
him to make; he could only lay his hand gen- 
tly dh her shoulder, and repeat his question in a 
somewhat graver tone. 

There was no answer, but the choking sound 
was not repeated. Mrs. Harcross stood steady 
as a rock. 

‘*What is the meaning of all this, Augusta ? 
What is amiss between us ?” 

‘* What is amiss between us!” she repeated; 
**do you need to be told that? Is it not suffi- 
ciently obvious to the dullest comprehension what 
is amiss between us? A trifle: only that you 
have never loved me.” 

‘*Who has been putting this stuff into your 
head, Augusta ?” 

‘* My own reason. The knowledge began to 
dawn upon me a long time ago, even in London, 
where our lives were so busy, and we were hard- 
ly ever alone. It has become a little clearer to 
me, perhaps, in this house, where we have been 
thrown more together, and where I have had 
time to observe other married couples, and to 
see the difference between their union and 
ours.” 

‘*T suppose you mean Sir Francis and Lady 
Clevedon, who are only just out of their honey- 
moon, and are in the gushing stage. Unfortu- 
nately, you see, I can not gush. If you expect 
that kind of thing from me, you will always have 
ground for complaint. In the first place, I am, 
I dare say, ten years older than Frank Clevedon ; 
and, in the second place, I am built of a harder 
kind of wood. I don’t break out into leaf and 
blossom as that sort of man does,” 

**T don’t exact any thing, Hubert,” his wife 
answered, gloomily. ‘‘I have only made a dis- 
covery. It is one that I have made by degrees ; 
but I think it has come fully home to me in this 
house.” : 

If she had hoped to wring protestations of af- 
fection from’ him by this upbraiding, if she had 
thought to extort some tender avowal by this 
complaint, she must needs have been sorely dis- 
appointed by the calm, business-like tone of his 
reply. 
‘*My dear Augusta,” he began, with a man- 
ner that was at once kindly and serious, ‘‘I am 
the last man upon earth to argue such a point as 
this; indeed, it is not one that will admit of ar- 
gument. Call domestic love into question, and 
it ceases to be. It is too delicate a blossom to 
bear rough handling. God knows I have tried 
to do my duty, have never knowingly thwarted 
a wish of yours, however trivial. So far from 
wishing to loosen the tie that binds us, I would 
gladly have it made closer. . I wish we had chil- 
dren, my dear, and that our fine house was more 
like home. I wish society claimed rather less 
of your attention, and that you could sympathize 
more warmly with my pursuits and aspirations, 
small as they may be. Come, Augusta, let us 
leave matrimonial bickerings to sillier people than 
youand I. I told you this was an unlucky house 
for me to come to; do not make me too true a 
prophet.” 

‘*An unlucky house for you to come to!” 
echoed Augusta, turning to him with a sudden 
suspicion in her face. ‘‘No; you did not say 
that. You were only unwilling to come. What 


do you mean by this being an unlucky house?” 
“‘ Does it not seem in a fair. way to prove so, 
when you begin a kind of upbraiding which I 
never heard from you before?” 
**You are always talking in enigmas, Hubert, 
and I never knew any one from whom it was 
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more difficult to get & siraight answer. I want 
to know why you call this house unlucky ?” 

“‘Are you very anxious for an answer?” he 
inquired, with a provoking coolness. 

They were standing face to face by this time, 
He had not often seen his wife so much in ear. 
nest. He smiled at her eagerness with a sume. 
what wintry smile. 

‘*T am very anxious.” 

‘*Then I will answer you in five words—Be. 
cause it is not mine.” 

His wife looked at him for a few moments in 
utter silence, as if petrified by surprise. 

‘* Because it is not yours, Hubert!” she re. 
peated. ‘‘ You call this house unlucky because 
it is not yours! Do you wish me to suppose 
that you are capable of so paltry a sentiment as 
envy; that you actually envy Sir Francis the 
possession of Clevedon ?” 

“Hardly that. Frank Clevedon is a good fel- 
low enough, and I harbor no grudge against him, 
In point of fact, I rather like him. Yet were [ 
disposed to be bitter, this place is very well cal- 
culated to inspire bitterness. I am only human, 
Augusta ; status is the prize I have worked for, 
and you know how hard I have worked, and how 
little of what people call the pleasures of this life 
I have tasted. A man can not serve two mas- 
ters: my master has been Success, and I have 
served him well. Yet I think I would rather 
have the position that a good old name, support- 
ed by such an estate as this, gives a man than the 
best place I am ever likely to win at the Bar.” 

‘That is quite possible,” replied Augusta, 
rather contemptuously. ‘‘I might like very well 
to be a duchess; but if my most intimate friend 
happened to be one, I should not envy her her 
strawberry leaves.” 

‘«'The cases are not parallel, my dear. There 
may be peculiar reasons why I should feel some 
touch of bitterness about Clevedon.” 

‘** Peculiar reasons ! What reasons for bitter- 
ness can you possibly have in relation to a place 
that you never saw till ten days ago?” 

‘* How do you know that I had not seen it 
before ?” 

‘* Because you did not say so.” 

“*T might not care about talking of the place, 
You know that I did not like coming to it—that 
you brought me here against my will.” 

‘**T begin to think Weston was right, and that 
some association with your stay at Brierwood 
Farm made this visit painful to you!” 

The dark, stern face flushed and then paled. 
In spite of the mastery which Mr. Harcross had 
acquired over his emotions, there were some home 
thrusts that made their mark. 

‘*T was not thinking of my stay at Brierwood,” 
he said, recovering himself promptly. - ‘‘ I had 
seen Clevedon before I saw Brierwood.” 

‘** How singularly uncommunicative you were 
upon the subject, then!” said Augusta, in an of- 
fended tone. Never had she felt so angry with 
him; no, not even on the night of their first quar- 
rel. It was a smouldering fire, which perhaps 
had been kindled then. and had been fanned into 
flame by Weston’s insinuations. 

“1 tell you again it is not a subject I care 
about discussing. By-the-way, you mentioned 
Weston Vallory just now in a manner which 
leads me to conclude that I am indebted to him 
for this afternoon’s unexpected outbreak. Now 
I am not given to threatening, but it is only fair 
to tell you that any interference of that kind, and 
from that quarter. is just the likeliest influence 
in the world to make a life-long breach between 
us. I know Mr. Weston Vallory by heart, and 
—tolerate him. But let me once see his finger 
in my domestic affairs, and it will be war to the 
knife between us. You would have to make 
your election between your husband and your 
cousin. It’s hardly worth while prolonging a 
conversation that seems destined to be unpleas- 
ant,” he added, after a brief pause. ‘I'll go 
down to the billiard-room and see how the match 
is getting on.” 

He walked toward the door, but Augusta 
stopped him. 

**You shall not leave me like that, Hubert;” 
her voice tremulous, her breast heaving with sup- 
pressed passion. ‘‘ What do I care for Weston 
Vallory? He is my first cousin, and he is use- 
ful and obliging; but. you know that I do little 
more than—tolerate him. But I am not going 
to be put off in this way. I am determined to 
penetrate the secret of your dislike to this house. 
I don’t think I have a jealous nature, but that 
there should be a secret between you and me is 
something more than I can bear. There is 4 
woman at the bottom of this mystery, Hubert.” 

‘*What if I admit the fact?” said Mr. Har- 
cross, coolly. 

‘* There is a woman concerned in your secret, 
then!” cried Augusta, breathlessly. 

‘Yes. My secret, as you call it, concerns 4 
woman who died thirty years ago, and that wom- 
an was my mother.” 

** Your mother!” 

‘*Yes, Augusta, You have goaded me into 
this confession, as you surprised me into a for- 
mer one. Heaven knows whether it is best for 
both of us that I should be thus candid ; wheth- 
er we shall seem any nearer to each other when 
you know all that makes the brief and bitter 
story of my life; but since you make this busi- 
ness into a grievance, and seem to take the mat- 
ter so deeply to heart, I may as well tell you ev- 
ery thing there is to be told. Do you remember 
the night Sir Francis Clevedon dined at yout 
father’s house—the first time you saw him?” 

‘* Perfectly,” murmured Augusta, looking at 
him with a face full of wonder and vague ¢x- 
pectancy. ‘‘ But what can that have to do with 
your secret ?” ; 

‘*You remember that on that first meeting 
you were struck by the likeness between him and 
me, and since we have been here you have heard 
all these frivolous fools babbling about my re 
semblance to the Clevedon portraits.” 
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‘- Of course I have heard them.” 

** And yet the fact has never suggested any 
idea, any suspicion? You have never so much 
as wondered whether there might not be a rea- 
son for so marked a likeness between two men 
who are, to all appearance, strangers ?” 

‘‘ What reason could there be?” exclaimed 
Augusta, with a frightened look. 

‘That Francis Clevedon’s father and mine 
were the same.” 

“What!” cried his wife, with unutterable 
horror. ‘*‘ You are the—illegitimate brother of 
the master of this house?” 

**No; I will not take upon myself that stig- 
ma. I have no certain knowledge as to the le- 
gitimacy or the illegitimacy of my birth. I only 
know that the man who blighted my mother’s life 
was Sir Lucas Clevedon. I have told you be- 
fore to-day that I could never discover whether he 
did or did not marry her. ‘There was only one 
man likely to know the truth—that man was Lord 
Dartmoor, my father’s most intimate friend, but 
he died and made no sign. All that I know is 
that about a year before my mother’s death Sir 
Lucas, at Lord Dartmoor's instigation, sold an 
estate of some value, and settled the purchase- 
money upon my mother and me. Now I do not 
believe Sir Lucas Clevedon was the kind of man 
to make any such sacrifice without a motive, and 
that a motive stronger than a selfish man’s love. 
It is quite possible there had been some sort of 
marriage abroad, and that this settlement was the 
price he paid for secrecy. Yet I hardly think if 
the ceremony had been valid—a marriage that 
would hold water in a law-court—my mother 
would have sold my birthright. I love her too 
dearly to believe that she could be unjust to her 
child. I love her too dearly to believe that she 
was ever any thing less than my father’s wife.” 

“ And you have never even thought of assert- 
ing your rights?” asked Augusta. 

‘““Never. If I have rights, I have no evidence 
to prove them, not so much as the certificate of 
my birth. Nor do I even know where I was 
born, nor by what name my wretched existence 
was recorded in the register of humanity. I am 
not the man to advance a claim I could not sup- 
port, or wantonly to bring dishonor upon my 
mother’s name by dragging the question of my 
birthright before the world. The settlement 
which my father made was sufficient to secure me 
a good education, and to keep me respectably 
while I waited for my first brief. I owe it to 
Lord Dartmoor that I began life at Harrow and 
Oxford. I owe it to Lord Dartmoor that I was 
not a shoeless pickpocket, sleeping under the 
dark arches in the Adelphi.” 

Augusta Harcross covered her face with her 
hands and shuddered visibly. She was a wom- 
an to whom this kind of thing, this doubtful 
birth, this possibility of naked feet and dark 
arches, was unspeakably horrible. To her, who 
bad been nurtured in the luxurious lap of mid- 
dle-class prosperity, the thoughts of these de- 
grading circumstances were as glimpses of some 
nethermost gulf too black and deep to be looked 
into. She covered her face involuntarily, as if 
by that gesture she would fain have shut out the 
full horror of the situation. That she should 
have married a man so situated seemed to her 
the bitterest shame that could have befallen her— 
a disgrace from which there could be no recovery. 
And she had chosen him as a man likely to 
achieve distinction for her—a man whose name 
it would be an honor to bear! Great Heavens! 
what a revelation! Future ages would know of 
her as the wife of Sir Lucas Clevedon’s illegiti- 
mate son. Such secrets may be hidden for the 
moment, but leak out in history. 

‘His brother!” she said at last. 
Clevedon’s unacknowledged son! 
you ever bring me here?” 

‘*It was you who insisted on my coming.” 

“Do you suppose that I would have come 
here if I had known this?” cried Mrs. Harcross, 
indignantly. ‘*The very name of the place 
would have been detestable to me.” 

“Tf it has become so now, we can go away at 
once,” replied Hubert, quietly. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing to hinder us.” 

‘* And challenge suspicion by the very fact of 
our going! After all the talk about your like- 
ness to these Clevedons, too! I dare say there 
are people who suspect already. It is too hor- 
tible to think of.” 

“Tam sorry I told you this, since the discoy- 
ery is so painful to you.” 

“Painful! You have stung me to the heart. 
To think of my husband in such a position—not 
daring to acknowledge his own brother—a visit- 
or in his father’s house without the right to utter 
his father’s name !” 

“Tt is a pity my parents were not wiser in 
their generation,” said Mr. Hareross, with a con- 
temptuous laugh. . “‘ If my mother had drowned 
me in Lake. Lacerne, for instance, or if my fa- 
ther had dropped me out of the traveling car- 
riage on the edge of some convenient precipice, 
you would have been spared this humiliation.” 

“Laugh at me as much as you . But 
dearly as I have loved you, I think I would rath- 
er you had diéd long ago than that I should have 
lived to suffer what I suffer to-day,” said Mrs. 
Harcross: and with these words she sundered the 
frail bond that had bound her busband’s heart 
with a sentiment which was half remorse, half 
si His gratitude and his remorseful 
Sense of having wronged her perished together 
as he listened to that ruthless seal. * 

“T do not think there. are many wives who 
would have taken such a revelation in such a 
spirit,” he replied, with an exceeding calmness ; 

“but I do think that your character is the nat- 
ural outcome of your surroundings, and I am 
hardly surprised.. Am I to conclude that you 
Wish to remain here until the proposed end of 
your visit ?” 

“ Certainly. 
Ple talk.” 
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Oh, why did 
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** As you please. I came here to gratify you, 
and shall remain until you're tired. It’s half 
past six, I see’—looking at his watch. ‘‘ Isn't 
it time you began to think about dressing for 
dinner ?” 

His quiet tone betrayed no emotion whatever. 
If he were offended ever so deeply, she could not 
tell how much or how little. ‘There was no 
quickened breathing, no unsteadiness of the voice, 
nor the faintest quiver of the firm thin lips. 

‘* Your toilette is such an important business,” 
he said, ‘‘and mine only an affair of half an 
hour, I'll go end smoke my cigar in the colon- 
nade while you make your election between pink 
and blue.” And so they parted, he to go, as he 
had said, to one of the stone colonnades at the 
end of the house, where he took another solitary 
promenade, and solaced his wounded spirit with 
a cigar. 

**T'm glad I told her,” he said to himself. 
**I’m glad she showed me her nature in all its 
nakedness. Great Heaven! what a narrow, self- 
ish soul! Nota thought of my loss or my dishon- 
or. Only herself—the cheat practiced upon her- 
self. I don’t think 1 ever understood her thor- 
oughly until to-day. At least I have done with 
compunction ; I shall feel no more remorse for 
having contracted an engagement I can not con- 
scientiously fulfill. She only wanted a position, 
and that I have won for her. Loved me! she 
never can have loved me; if she had, she would 
have flung herself: upon my breast to-day, and 
sobbed out her shame for me upon my heart. If 
I had told Grace Redmayne my story! O God! 
I can see the sweet, sympathetic face lifted up 
to mine, the tender eyes shining through a mist 
of tears. I can almost feel the touch of the dear 
dead hands. Oh, my love, my love! you would 
have perished to save my soul from pain; yet 
your memory is ‘the worm that dieth not, and 
the fire that is not quenched.’ ” 


Tullion had rather a hard time of it that even- 
ing at the toilette of her mistress. Mrs. Har- 
cross, although distinguished at all times by a 
bearing which her maid called ‘‘ orty,” or ‘‘stand- 
offish,” was, for the most part, a lady of even 
temper. She was too proud to fly into a passion 
with a servant, or betray vexation at the failure 
of a new dress. ‘That omnipresent and mysteri- 
ous deity called ‘‘ Society” reigned supreme even 
in Augusta’s dressing-room. She would not suf- 
fer her maid to see a countenance which she could 
not present to Society. This evening, however, 
Mrs. Harcross was evidently out of sorts. 

“Why didn’t you order a fire in my room, 
Tullion ?”. she exclaimed, looking contemptuous- 
ly at the grate with its summer finery of paper 
shavings. ‘On such a miserable day as this a 
fire is an absolute necessity.” 

**T can light it this moment, ma’am, if you 
like,” replied the dutiful Tullion, ready to speed 
off in quest of coals and wood. 

‘* And smother me with smoke!” cried Au- 
gusta. ‘‘No, thank you. I dare say all these 
old chimneys smoke abominably. What induced 
you to put out that diamond necklet ?” she asked, 
pointing toa fiery serpent coiled on a purple velvet 
cushion, a chef-d’euvre of the jeweler’s art, and 
her father’s wedding present. ‘* Do you suppose 
I am going to parade the contents of my jewel- 
case every evening ?” 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am, if I was wrong. 
But I thought you would wear the amber silk 
and black lace, and being rather a ‘eavy dress, it 
wants the relief of dimonds. You've not worn 
the amber yet.” 

‘*T hate amber. Every woman with black 
hair wears amber. And the dress with the Mal- 
tese flounces is not amber, but maize: I wish 
you would learn to call colors by their right 
names. You can take out my black silk train.” 

**Black silk, ma’am!” exclaimed Tullion, 
aghast. ‘‘ There ain’t a death among the crown- 
ed heads of Europe, is there, ma’am ?” 

** Crowned heads, nonsense!” 

**T thought it might be rile mourning, ma’am. 
You so seldom wear black.” 

‘Pray don’t argue the point, ‘Tullion. I shall 
wear black silk this evening.” 

It was a petty caprice, no doubt, for so lofty 
a mind. But Mrs. Hareross had conceived:a 
sudden horror of all that finery which had been 
hitherto the chief occupation and delight of her 
days. The treasures of those vast traveling- 
cases, brimming over with silks and satins, and 
laces and furbelows, seemed all at once trans- 
formed into so much sackcloth and ashes. Good 
Heavens! was she to make herself splendid and 
conspicuous only to be pointed out as the wife 
of Sir Lucas Clevedon’s natural son? How 
could she tell how many people knew the story 
of her husband’s birth? ‘This Lord Dartmoor 
who was in the secret might have told his friends 
right and left, and such knowledge spreads like 
a prairie fire. It was not because Mr. Harcross 
fancied his story unknown that it really was so. 
Half the people who shook his hand and ate his 
dinners might be familiar with the circumstances 
of his birth, and might secretly despise him. It 
was like living in an atmosphere of contempt. 

So the glittering snake, and two infant snakes, 
his companions, which had coiled themselves into 
ear-rings, were put away in their velvet beds, and 
Mrs, Hareross wore a lustrous black silk dress, 
with a train three yards long, over which, when 
hard pressed by Tullion, she consented to wear 
a tunic of old point lace which a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop might have envied. Dressed thus, 
with a knot of scarlet ribbon in her dark hair, 
and an antique cross of black pearls upon her 


than in a more elaborate costume. 

‘*'There’s nothing that don’t become you, 
ma'am!” said the maid, rapturously, as she loop- 
ed up the tunic with a spray of scarlet geranium : 
‘even black, whichis so very trying to most 
brunette ladies.” 





Mrs. Hareross contemplated herself contempt- 


neck, Mrs. Harcross looked more distinguished 








uously in the cheval-glass before which she was 
standing, with the maid on her knees at her feet. 
What did it matter how well or how ill she 
looked? She was only the wife of Sir Lucas 
Clevedon’s illegitimate son. 
[TO BE OONTINUED.} 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

T= experiences of the past fortnight have 

made us realize our dependence upon that 
noble animal, the horse. When thousands were 
suddenly stricken with a mysterious malady, 
and from the streets cars, carts, cabs, carriages, 
and stages disappeared almost entirely, a strange 
stillness pervaded New York city, an indescrib- 
able absence and solemnity that made one think 
of death and funerals. A city without horses is 
an anomaly, and only Venice is equal to such an 
emergency. In a small city the inconvenience 
might be endured a while; but in New York, 
where business is transacted by thousands and 
thousands who live far up town or in the sub- 
urbs, the discomfort and trouble resulting from 
lack of conveyances can scarcely be conceived. 
Every household also has felt in various ways 
the effects of this wide-spread calamity. Milk 
and ice and other marketable articles have at 
times been scarce or wanting altogether in some 
sections. In general the people have borne pa- 
tiently—as indeed they ought—the inconven- 
iences of the situation. Fortunately, the dis- 
ease which has attacked the horses has not 
been — fatal, and careful treatment has 
brought satisfactory results. But we shall not 
readily forget our dependence upon horses; and 
it is to be hoped that henceforth they will re- 
ceive more consideration and care from owners 
and users. 





The beautiful cathedral of Strasburg is to be 
restored, and the estimated expense of all the 
repairs is $125,000, gold. The famous astro- 
nomical clock is said to be really uninjured— 
only it needs cleaning. When this is done, it is 
expected that the twelve apostles will march 
forth at the stroke of twelve, as they have been 
accustomed to do in times past. 





A novel substitute for the custom of giving 
wedding presents was recently adopted by a 
youthful couple in a Western town. They were 
married in church, and a fee of twenty-five cents 
was collected from all persons entering to see 
the ceremony. The whole amount was given 
to the newly married pair as a capital to com- 
mence housekeeping. This plan has great ad- 
vantages over the ordinary method of present- 
giving—nobody has to think what to give, and 
the parties most concerned can buy what they 
want. The fee might be increased to fifty cents 
or a dollar. 





Dr. Hall gives the following ‘eating nega- 
tions :’” Never eat when you are not hungry; 
never eat when you are very tired; never eat 
just before severe mental or physical effort; 
never eat while in a passion; never eat when 
very low spirited; never eat just before a bath; 
never eat while greatly worried. To some per- 
sons he might almost as well have said, ‘‘ Never 
eat at all.’ Yet these rules are undoubtedly 
based on physiological laws, and are worthy to 
be observed. 





Visitors to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory have disgraced themselves—at least some 
of them. The halls of the society have been 
closed because visitors have been guilty of rude- 
ly handling and defacing the collections. Strange 
that so many people must always see things with 
their fingers ; stranger still that any body would 
voluntarily injure a collection of any kind de- 
signed for public benefit. 





Bundle-carrying was never more fashionable 
than it has been for the past two weeks. La- 
dies who never thought themselves able to sus- 
tain the weight of a moderate package have 
been seen trudging home with brown paper par- 
cels of all sizes, and have not been injured a bit 
thereby. Of course they would not do such a 
thing if there were any horses to do it for them 
—oh no; but dresses must be made, and rather 
than wait for them they will even bear their 
own burdens. 





A Troy 8 os a gives the following sad scene 
from real life. One evening, while the audience 
was deeply interested in the play at the theatre, 
a young child was observed walking down the 
aisle with quick and anxious step. Her face 
and eyes betokened weeping, and even yet the 
unwiped tears were trickling down her pale 
cheeks. The little one, after glancing hurriedly 
and anxiously down the aisle, darted forward 
toward a young woman sitting near the stage, 
‘and bending over behind her, faltered out be- 
tween her sobs, ‘‘Oh dear! oh dear! Father's 
—dead!’? The young woman, startled by the 
sudden intelligence, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my God— 
my poor father !”’ and hastily arose, and, with the 
mournful and mourning messenger, left the gay 
place of pleasure for the darkened chamber of 
death.. The scene was noticed by a number, 
and for a little time afterward there was not a 
murmur of 2a nor a sign of a smile by the 
audience. the play p the depres- 
sion passed away, and soon the sad scene of real 
life was forgotten in the painted representation 
on the stage. 





The following anecdote is told of Margaret 
Kerr, the grandmother of William and Robert 
Chambers. She was a small, plain woman, 
strict, critical, and a severe censor of what she 
considered degenerating manners. As the wife 
of a ruling elder she exercised a certain author- 
ity in ecclesiastical matters; and once, in the 

resence of several neighbors, lectured the par- 
an minister on a delicate subject—his wife’s 

ress. 

‘It was a sin and a shame,” she said, “‘ to see 
sae mickle finery.” 

The minister did not deny the charge, but dex- 
trously encountered her with the Socratic meth- 
od of argument. ‘So, Margaret, you think that 
ornament is useless and sinful in a lady’s dress?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

‘Then may I ask you why you wear that rib- 
bon around Fert cap? A piece of cord would 
surely do quite as well.” 
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fairs, Margaret determinedly rejoined, in an un- 
der-tone, ** Ye'll not have long to ask sic a ques- 
tion.’ 

Next day her cap was bound with a piece of 
white tape, and never afterward, until the day 
of her death, did she wear a ribbon or any mor- 
sel of ornament. 





The Boston Gas-light Company have contract- 
ed for the sinking of an Artesian well on their 
rage to the depth of 2100 feet. The work 
148 now been in progress since January, 1871. 
The whole cost is estimated at $50,000. An 
abundance of water is expected. 
In view of the sufferings which have been en- 
dured by the struggling horses attached to our 
overloaded city vehicles, Mr. Henry Bergh, presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, made an earnest appeal to the peo- 

le in a published letter. One suggestion was as 
ollows : bi 

“If we are a civilized and Christian people, let us 
show it now—and walk. To assist this tomas duty, 
I would recommend that each citizen provide himself 
with a stout walking-stick, which on trial will be found 
to possess wonderful sanitary properties, while at the 
same time its moral influence in ae the reproach- 
es of conscience will prove itself worth the frantic serv- 
ices of a dozen dying horses. The fairest portion of 
creation already possess the necessary aid to locomo- 
tion in the cane-parasols of their grandmothers.” 





It is said that the Mikado of Japan is going to 
England to look for a wife. The young emperor 
is tall for an Asiatic, about five feet ten inches 
high, of dignified bearing, slightly built, of dark- 
er complexion than the majority of higher-class 
Japanese, with a thin, composed face, somewhat 
Mongolian in cast, full lips, and dark eyes. ~ 





“Otta’” is dead. But somebody may inquire 
who was ‘‘Otta?’ She was a favorite cat, made 
famous by the will of her mistress, the late Miss 
Sarah C. Lewis, of Braintree, Massachusetts. 
This lady bequeathed the income of her house 
and furniture, and an allowance of two dollars 
a week, to a friend for taking care of the cat. 
This novel bequest was cartied out until the re- 
cent death of tabby from old age. The property 
now passes into other hands by the will of Miss 
Lewis. 

While on the subject of cats we may as well 
mention another famous one, which also hails 
from Massachusetts. This creature is a musical 
genius, and has learned to play Yankee Doodle on 
the piano in correct time. Of course she only 
plays one part, the treble, but her execution of 
that is said to be wonderful. 





In a Chicago jail may be seen the sad sight of 
a bright, handsome boy, only twelve years old. 
He wears no hardened aspect, but seems truth- 
ful and attractive. He was arrested at the in- 
stance of his own father, and imprisoned for the 
crime of taking thirty dollars from his father to 
buy clothes. The mother of the child is dead. 
The father does a respectable business, yet he 
had never sent his boy to school, and it appear- 
ed that he had refused to give him good clothes. 
This was what caused him to steal, for he had 
not been in the habit of taking what was not his 
own. Now, incarcerated with hardened crimi- 
nals, he is fast learning from them the worst 
phases of crime. Surely some philanthropist 
will be found to rescue this motherless boy from 
the contaminations to which he is exposed. 





A French chemist has discovered a new useful 
art—that of permanently staining wood. The 
process consists simply in plunging the material 
into two baths, the first consisting of iodate of 
potassium, and the second of bichloride of mer- 
cury. The wood is left in the first bath for sev- 
eral hours, and then placed in the second, where 
it receives a beautiful rose-color. When dried 
in the air the substance is varnished. The baths 
may be used a great number of times without re- 
newal, thus rendering the process one of pecul- 
iar economy. 





Kansas is prophesying for herself a new source 
of wealth in the Persian walnut, which has been 
recently planted in certain sections of the State, 
and has produced a fine crop. The variety in- 
troduced is about a third larger than the En- 
glish walnut, of an elongated shape, very rich 
meat, and shell nearly as thin as paper. It is 
not an unusual thing for a tree from eight to 
twelve years old to bear thirty thousand nuts 
~ twelve hundred pounds), worth from thirty- 

ve to fifty cents per pound. They are said to 
come into bearing early, and if the-experiment. 
is successful in Kansas, an orchard of the Persian 
walnuts will be worth cultivation. 





It is pleasant to know that the horses em- 

loyed on the stage lines — the White 
ieanteins have a long vacation from work— 
from October till June. Most of them are sent 
to Canada, where board (for horses) is cheap. 
After toiling painfully up those narrow paths 
leading to the summit of the mountains through 
a whole season, they must need a long rest. 





By an agreement between the two govern- 
ments, the thaler of Germany will be consid- 
ered as equivalent to seventy-five cents in Unit- 
ed States coin of gold value. A remembrance 
of this fact will be useful in the interchange of 
money orders between the United States and the 
German empire. 





Another case of poisoning from green wall- 
paper is reported from Massachusetts. A phy- 
sician having a lady patient who had for some 
time been suffering from nausea and general 
prostration, discovered that the walls of her 
sleeping-room were covered with paper of a 
very light green shade. He reques her to 
move into another chamber. The symptoms 
soon disappeared, and she rapidly recovered. 
On analyzing the paper it was found to con- 
tain a large quantity of arsenic—each square foot 
yielding an amount equivalent to five grains of 
arsenious acid. We have known other cases of 
serious illness resulting from thesame cause. It 
has been generally supposed that it is the n 
velvet paper which is chiefly harmful. But if 
competent chemists would give some informa- 
tion to the public on this subject—whether all 
the green paper in eral use for walls is harm- 
ful, or only a few kinds and shades, and wheth- 
er the highly glazed surface of some paper is a 
protection against the arsenic or not — they 





Disconcerted with this unforeseen turn of af- 


would perform a useful service. 
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Knitted and 
Crochet White 
Worsted Cape with 
Hood. 


See illustration on p. 765. 
Tuts cape with hood 
is worked with three- 
fold white zephyr worst- 
ed, and trimmed with 
bows of blue silk ribbon. 
Before commencing the 
knitting cut the pat- 
terns of net or paper 
each in one piece ; then, 
beginning with the cape, 
make a crochet chain 
stitch foundation, which 
should correspond in 
length to the front edge 
of Fig. 59, Supplement 
(180 stitches in the orig- 
inal), and on this, going 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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and work only the 1g 
and 7th pattern rounds 
on the whole row of 
stitches; besides thig 
narrow and widen on 
the under edge of the 
cape, and, in order to 
form the sides of the 
tabs, cast off the requi- 
site number of stitches 
for one tab, and cast on 
the requisite number of 
stitches for the other, 
After finishing the cape, 
work the front and back 
of the hood in the same 
design, according to 
Figs. 55 and 57, Sup. 
plement, beginning the 
front on one under end 
and the back on one 
side. Gather the front 
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of the hood from the 
middle to : on both 
sides, and the back of 
| the hood all around ex. 
‘ cepting the back edge, 
and join both parts of 
the hood, according to 
the corresponding fig. 
ures, with insertion, 
which is knitted with 
the finer needles from 
Fig. 56, Supplement, in 
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back and forth, with 
coarse wooden needles, 
knit seven rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 p. 
(one stitch purled), t. t. 
o. (thread thrown over). 
2d round.—Always al- 
ternately p. together the 
t. t. o. and st. (stitch) 
of the preceding round, 
t.t.o. 3d-7th rounds. 
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—Like the 2d round. 
Now knit with medium- 
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e following manner: 


Make a foundation of a 


bow set 


formed 


length to suit the outer 
wide -o1 


edge of Fig. 56, and on 
this knit seven rounds, muslin : 
YY ESS going back and forth, three-qu 
é WA y rN and knitting the 1st-3d wide. 
preceding round. This ies : i ae , aw . rounds all plain. 4th 
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original counts twenty- AQ gad : in the 5th round. knit 
five puffed strips sepa- pape a . . —— | off each t. t. 0. as 1 st. 
rated each by 3 rounds wh iE > —— = = With a similar piece of 
knit plain). In order = 2 —-~ = —— “5 een insertion, worked ac- 
to lessen the width of — SS cording to Fig. 58, Sup- 
the cape at the neck plement, join the cape 
shorten the 2d--6th pat- and hood at the neck, 
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Fig. 1.—CasHMERE Dotman.—FRront. Fig. 2.—CasuMEerE Dotman.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Figs. 41-44. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 41-44, 
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Fig. 4.—Emprorperep CASHMERE WRAPPER. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIIL, Figs. 36-40 


Fig. 3.—Gros Grain anp CASHMERE SUIT. 


For description see Supp!ement. For description see Supplement. 


For description sce Supplement. 
Fras. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
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and border the outer edge with insertion worked similarly ; 


ther the front edge of the hood. 


On the outer edge of 


the insertion work a rufile in four pattern rounds like 
those of the puffed strips ; on the stitches of the last round 


work a row of scallops, always f 


and t. t. 0. of the last knitted round with one single Z 
chet; after this always crochet four chain stitches. ‘Iwo 
ruffles, worked in a similar manner, one of which is six 
and the other nine pattern rounds wide, are sewed to the 
insertion on the front edge of the hood as shown by the 
illustration, so that they rest on the hood, — ! 
narrow blue silk ribbon through the round of holes in each 
piece of insertion, and set a bow of wider ribbon on the 
hood in the middle of the front and in the middle of the 
pack of the insertion at the neck. 


Swiss Muslin and Lace Frill with Jabot. 


stening together the st. 


Finally, run 


Tuts frill is made of white Swiss muslin, gathered lace 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, and a needle-work border. 


A bow of light blue gros 

in and a jabot of lace 
two inches wide are set in 
front. ‘To make the frill cut 
of Swiss muslin a straight 
jece an inch wide and 
fourteen inches and seven- 
eighths long. On this piece 
arrange two standing puffs 
of Swiss muslin as shown 
by the illustration, and edge 
the Swiss muslin with lace 
seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, the seam of which is 
covered with the needle- 
work border, Set on the 
bow of gros grain and lace 
as shown by the illustration. 
Qn the wrong side of the 
bow set a jabot, which is 
formed of lace two inches 
wide on a piece of Swiss 
muslin six inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s WatKine 


Surr. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1. 
Swiss Mus- 
LIn Ficuv. 

Front. 
For pattern see 
Supplement, 

o. XVIIL, 


Figs. 60 and 61. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anv Vetver Sort. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
patieriNo. XVI., Fi — ; 


Swiss Mustrin 
AND Lace FRILL 
WITH JABOT. 


FaiLtte Cravat Bow. 
For pattern see Supplement 
No. X., Fig. 33,” 
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VI., Figs. 52-54. For description see Supplement. 


CrapPe anp Lace 
FRILL with JaBorT. 


For pattern see Supple- 
ment, No. XL, Fig. 34. 


Fig. 2.—Swiss 
Mus.in Ficuxv. 


For pattern see 
Sepmemnent, 
No. XVIIL., 

Figs. 60 and 61. 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Réstpa Lapres’ CLotu 


Crape and Lace Frill with Jabot. 


Tuis frill is made of gathered white lace an inch and a 
quarter wide and a fluted ruche of fourfold silk tulle. On the 
front of the frill is a jabot of white crape, lace insertion five- 
eighths of an inch wide, and lace an inch and a quarter and 
two inches and three-quarters wide. ‘To make the frill cut 
of double Swiss muslin a straight strip fourteen inches and 
three-quarters long and an inch and a quarter wide. Along 
the upper edge of this strip and three-quarters of an inch 
from it set a row of gathered lace an inch and a quarter 
wide, and cover the seam of the lower row with the silk tulle 
ruche. For the jabot cut of crape one whole piece from Fig. 
34, Supplement. Surround this piece on the outer edge, ex- 
cepting the top, with insertion, and overseam the sides to- 
gether from the upper edge to a length of three inches and a 
quarter. Then sew on the wide lace, and arrange this part 
in pleats, bringing X on @. ‘Ihe loops above the jabot are 
made each of a bias piece of crape two inches and seven- 
eighths wide and four inches and seven-eighths long and lace, 

and are joined by a knot ar- 
ranged in a similar manner. 


Swiss Muslin Fichu, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus fichu of white Swiss 
muslin is trimmed with a 
scalloped side-pleated Swiss 
muslin ruffle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, with 
lace three-quarters of an 
inch wide and an inch wide, 
lace insertion seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, and with 
bows of sea green gros grain 
ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter and two inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide. Cut the 
fichu from Figs. 60 and 61, 
Supplement, having first 
joined on the piece turned 
down on Fig. 60; cut the 
right half of the fichu, how- 
ever, only to the straight 
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Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp Casn- 
MERE- WALKING Sort. 
For description see Supplement, 


Figs. 1-4.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WALKING AND HOUSE SUITS. 
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bind the revers thus formed with gros grain rib- 
bon on the outer edge, and set on the remaining 
trimming as shown by illustration. 





THE POSTSCRIPT. 


My true love, my brave love, 
While you are far on the sea, 
Haply keeping a night watch, 
Haply dreaming of me, 
I, in my quiet chamber, 
Where none can look on and smile 
If I press a kiss on my paper, 
Or am pausing to weep a while, 
Write you a loving letter 
To follow you over the main, 
Whisp’ring the words I may not speak 
Till my sailor comes home again. 





. 


My true love, my brave love, 
Filled closely are pages three, 
And the fourth to an end is drawing ; 
But what shall my postscript be? 
Can I have aught forgotten 
That absent ones like to hear— 
Some pleasant news, or a message 
From friends that are far or near? 
Or pledge that my lips refused you 
When love was too new and shy, 
In spite of its secret triumph, 
To be spoken while you were nigh? 


Ah, no, love, my own love, 
I nothing have left unsaid. 
Then. take not words for my postscript, 
But a lock of my hair instead, 
To twine itself round your fingers— 
Of myself, though severed, a part; 
To woo your tenderest kisses, 

And lie, perchance, at your heart ; 
To keep my image before you, 

And the hour when first we knew 
How much of joy there dwelleth 

In love that is strong and true! 


Thus, dear love, my own love, 
I sever the tress of hair 
That, happier far than I can be, 
Shall go with you every where— 
The lock that may oft remind you, 
When this my letter you ope, 
That I in my home in England 
Must wait and pray and hope— 
Pray for your safe returning, 
Wait till that hour may be, 
And hope that, second to Heaven, 
Your thoughts will be ever of me! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENDT. | 

ELVET is doubtless a fabric which is always 

in fashion, judging from the experience of 
several hundred years, but I do not believe that 
it was ever worn with such unanimity as it is 
this winter. It must be confessed that French 
manufacturers of velvet have -also surpassed 
themselves this year; among other styles they 
have brought out velvet cotelé, or with raised 
stripes, designed specially for suits; that is, with 
broad stripes, five inches wide, for the skirt, and 
very fine stripes for the polonaise or redingote, 
which is worn with the latter. The same thing 
is done with woolen and silken stuffs, which are 
made with broad and narrow stripes for suits. 

I must mention a fashion which seems rather 
outré, but which threatens to become too gen- 
eral to be passed over in silence. I mean the 
use of gold for the trimming of suits, even those 
worn in the daytime. I have seen a dress which 
is in course of preparation, composed of a black 
velvet skirt with very wide stripes, and polonaise 
of the same material, but with narrow stripes, 
trimmed with a bias fold of plain black velvet. 
This bias fold was edged on each sidewith fine gold 
galloon, fastened at regular intervals by a long 
bar of gold thread, extending half-way across the 
bias fold, and producing this effect, ay AL ASS 
The same trimming edges the sleeves, the neck, 
the shoulder seams, and the waist. It can not 
be denied that this is effective ; but in how much 
better taste it would have been to have used black 
silk galloon instead of gold ! : 

As regards the important question of fashion- 
able colors, two parties are in the field, the ad- 
vocates of neutral tints and the friends of strong 
and decided colors, such as orange brown, and 
bignonia, or Virginia creeper, a dark orange gar- 
net, which it is proposed to wear in the daytime. 
I think, however, that the attempt to bring in 
the latter is premature, and that in fashion, as 
in politics, indecision will prevail for some time 
longer. 

Among the new fabrics may be cited the bro- 
caded poplins, which are elegant. Velveteens 
have never been so beautiful as this year, both 
in color and in quality; they are extremely pop- 
ular, and every lady has at least one velveteen 
skirt in her wardrobe, to wear with redingotes or 
polonaises of cloth or cashmere. Cashmere re- 
dingotes this winter will be lined with silk or 
plush of a different color from the outside, and 
the garment will be draped in such a manner as 
to show the lining. As to velvet skirts, there 
has been no change since my last description of 
them ; they are still kilt pleated, without any 
other trimming. 

Mantelets are rapidly gaining ground. Pale- 
tots have been worn so long that it is quite time 
for them to give way. These mantelets are 





that were worn last year. ‘The principal or un- 
der part of a velvet mantelet is trimmed with 
tine black lace. The upper part is likewise of 
velvet ; the edge is cut in large scallops, and 
bound with black satin. This makes, properly 
speaking, two mantelets, the second being small- 
er than the first, and worn over the other—a com- 
fortable arrangement for the cold of winter. To 
make the difference more marked between last 
winter's wrappings, a belt is fastened under the 
new mantelets, which is closed in front either 
over or under the tabs. When the mantelet is 
not double, one or two Watteau pleats, or else 
a pointed hood, trim the back, which is never 
plain. 

Many dresses for dinners and evening parties 
have the back breadths entirely covered with 
flounces. The following description of a dress 
of this kind will give an idea of the style. The 
skirt of maize faille is hounced in the back from 
the bottom to the waist, each flounce being edged 
with a narrow bias fold of blue-green faille ; these 
flounces terminate under the arm on the sides, 
and are finished at each end by a bow of maize 
faille, edged with a blue-green fold. ‘These bows 
diminish in size toward the belt. The corsage 
is a large vest of blue-green faille, with square 
lappets and simulated pockets ; this vest is high- 
necked, plain, and tight-fitting. Over this vest 
is worn a very short Spanish jacket, open in 
front, and not meeting at any point; both the 
jacket and the half-flowing sleeves are of maize 
faille, trimmed with blue-green folds. This dress 
is designed for an unceremonious dinner-party, 
the neck being high and the sleeves long. 

There sometimes suddenly springs up a fash- 
ion which has but a transient reign, but which is 
almost universally adopted while it lasts; every 
one sees it and acknowledges its existence, but 
there is hardly time to speak of it as a thing of 
the present before it becomes one of the past. 
Of this class is the ridiculous style of wearing 
the bonnet on the back of the head, after the 
fashion of old sailors, and which is said to have 
arisen from the caprice of a pretty woman, who 
was willing to look a little less pretty herself in 
order to make plainer women look like frights. 
The fashion is simply hideous, and unbecoming 
alike to young and old. 

A pretty and desirable novelty in winter trim- 
mings is a bias fold of cloth, which edges the 
flounces of silk dresses. Of course the cloth 
used for this purpose must be very light, and of 
the same color, but a little darker shade than 
the dress. A wrapping of the same cloth com- 
pletes the toilette. 

As a specimen of this combination I will quote 
a carriage dress of bronze green faye. The back 
breadth was covered with flounces, bordered with 
bias folds of bronze green cloth of a darker tint. 
Dolman of the same cloth, entirely covered with 
embroidery of soutache and round cord mixed. 
A passementerie agrafe of soutache and round 
cord finished the end of each flounce of the dress 
under the arms—that is, in a line from the arm 
to the bottom of the dress. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


HEN Margaret Denbigh came into the 
world she found herself in a home of 
comparative wealth, in the best society of Lo- 
custburgh: her father was one of the most flour- 
ishing lawyers in the place, a jovial sort of fel- 
low, who loved hospitality and pedigree. The 
death of her mother, when she was fifteen, be- 
sides leaving her thus early mistress of her fa- 
ther's house, distracted her attention from the 
ordinary pursuits of girls of her age; and conse- 
quently, when she was twenty, though she could 
entertain with the grace and composure of well- 
seasoned dowagers, yet most of the things which 
girls learn as naturally as A, B, C—theoretical 
grammar and mathematics—were dead letters 
to her, and what geography she knew had been 
culled from the conversation of her father’s vis- 
itors. To be sure, she could play bewitching 
dancing tunes on the piano that would make 
one chassez and dos-a-dos in spite of one’s self; 
she could sing plaintive little love-songs that 
would set one’s heart in a flutter, coquettish 
ballads running over with fun and melody; and 
she possessed a fund of small-talk, sprightly and 
good-natured, which served well for the nonce, 
but could hardly be turned to account should she 
ever need to earn a livelihood. Moreover, she 
had a comely face of her own, with eyes that 
borrowed hue and expression from*the subject 
in hand, a lithe willowy shape, a hand that was 
a model for any sculptor—indeed, it was a say- 
ing in the family that the Denbigh hand never 
toiled—together with a graciousness of manner 
that might have been learned in courts, if Mar- 
garet had ever been outside Locustburgh. 

The Denbighs occupied at that time a spacious 
house in Pimlico Place; they drove their carriage, 
and dressed in purple and fine linen ; and if they 
did not subsist upon nectar and ambrosia, it was 
because the market of Locustburgh and adjacent 
cities did not afford such diet. 

A traveler through Locustburgh to-day would 
not fail to remark the elegance of the old Den- 
bigh estate—by which name it still goes, though 
having long ago passed into other hands—partly 
on account of its situation, standing as it does 
on a ridge of high land, with a look-out over the 
sea and the sand-hills on one hand, and a vast 
slope of champaign country on the other, where 
the shifting colors of sky and fields make the pic- 
ture always new, and the tender ontlines of re- 
mote hills are forever changing and receding into 
the distance, till they seem little more than wa- 
vering coils of vapor burnished by the sun. In 
Margaret’s girlhood it was a house sufficiently 
elegant, now it is almost a palace; the house it- 
self has been enlarged and improved; there are 








French windows that invite you to step into 
delightful garden paths, where the sweet-brier 
blesses you as you pass, where the fountain 
croons, and golden bees hang on the lips of the 
flowers, where red climbing roses and blue wis- 
tarias and yellow honeysuckles interlace, where 
the sweet disorder of Nature is guided, not held 
in subjection, by the wand of Art. Within there 
are carpets like the moss in some woodland hol- 
low ; pictures flash upon you and transport you 
to the valley of the Odenwald, to the Mer de 
Glace. Here you go boating down the Rhine, 
there you glide in the shadow of Venetian ruins ; 
or you camp in the Yosemite, or are dazzled by 
some Pompeian interior, or lose yourself on star- 
lit deserts on the frozen steppes of Russia, in 
haunted forests of the Old World. Beautiful 
statues confront you at every turn; mirrors re- 
peat the bewildering effect; delicate laces, like 
frost on the pane, curtain the windows; musical 
clocks echo the hour from room to room, like 
the distant chiming of cathedral bells; there are 
trained servants, who move with the precision of 
machinery; in the manner of a fairy tale your 
wish is gratified before you speak it; the entire 
ménage seems under the influence of a splendid 
Magic. ‘ 

But you ask, ‘‘ What has Margaret to do with 
all this, since the mansion in Pimlico Place has 
passed from the Denbigh possession?” ‘True; 
what has she to do with it? What have any of 
us to do with the things that have passed from 
our grasp—things, mayhap, which we were wont 
to hold lightly enough, but upon which we now 
look longingly backward ? 

In those early, far-off days, when Margaret 
wore dainty white muslins, miracles of fluting 
and embroidery; when she curled her tawny 
locks, and hung tiny gold bells in her pink ears, 
and coiled about throat and arms the gold and 
enameled device of a serpent threading a garland 
of flowers—days when she danced and sang, and 
rode over bog and fence, and was ready for any 
sport ; when she could spend half a forenoon bat- 
tling with the frolic surf, and issue warm and 
rosy, crowned with little rings of shining hair, 


‘till she seemed a being made of the shifting tints 


of a sea-shell; when she could use her oar with 
the bravest, and handled her fan with no whit 
less grace for that—in those days when lovers 
were plenty, and fortune seemed never weary of 
favoring Margaret, there lived in the street be- 
low the garden of Pimlico Place one Ben Ber- 
ners, a sailor, who, throwing a careless glance one 
afternoon across the neighboring wall, perceived 
that Miss Margaret was passing fair, as she 
walked in sun and shade where the lime-trees 
shook out their fragrant blossoms, and never 
wished to look away again. But Margaret walked 
up and down all the same, reading her novel as 
she went, utterly unconscious that Fate had her 
that instant in contemplation, and had, moreover, 
singled her out as one to whom discipline would 
not come amiss. Perhaps, as Margaret sunned 
herself there among the flowers, it occurred to 
Fortune that she had been overlavish of her sweets 
in one direction, while others had passed unheeded 
from the feast of life ; and so, proceeding to mend 
matters, and yet loath to leave Margaret without 
a drop of honey in her cup, she began by send- 
ing a tortoise-colored cat after Margaret’s favor- 
ite white fan-tail, and Ben Berners after the cat! 
The first thing that Miss Denbigh saw was the 
small tiger with the dove fluttering and panting 
in its mouth, and she straightway threw her nov- 
el into the hedge, and rushed after them with a 
shriek like the last trump, and ran plump against 
Ben in the act of springing over the wall, with 
the dove, more frightened than hurt, in‘his brown 
hands. 

‘*Oh, how did you get it away from her?” 
cried Margaret, with eyes only for the dove. 
‘* How glad I am! how [ thank you!” nestling 
the bird on her shoulder. She thought he was 
some wayfarer from the street below, some work- 
man on the road, perhaps; she had no acquaint- 
ance with the garb of a sailor, and it gave her 
the impression of shabbiness. 
thing pants!” she continued. ‘* Do you think it 
is hurt?” And then she raised her eyes for the 
first time to his face, and stood dumb and fas- 
cinated before the eloquent earnestness of his 
gaze. What were those velvety eyes trying to 
say, or, rather, what were they saying in spite of 
themselves? Speaking a language, doubtless, as 
old as Adam, but new to Margaret, among whose 
lovers none had worn this look, which perplexed 
and pleased and provoked her by turns. 

** No,” said Ben, slowly, as if he would like 
to spin the moment out indefinitely, without re- 
moving his eyes from hers, ‘‘the bird is only 
bruised. Let me bathe it at the fountain ;” which 
appeared a plausible mode of eking out the ¢éte- 
a-téte. And then they walked together under 
the flowering limes, and leaned over the edge 
of the basin and chatted. 

‘*Once,” said he, ‘‘when I went down in 
Great Harbor to bring-up-an-anchor that had 
been lost, I found a ring with a sapphire in it 
as big as adew-drop. Some lady must have been 
dabbling in the water as you are doing when 
she dropped it, I never found an owner. Ay! 
there goes your own ring, Miss Denbigh. Lucky 
you’re not out at sea,” reaching an arm for it. 

‘If I were, you would dive for it?” 

‘*[ might not be there,” he answered, simply, 
holding the rescued ring up to the light. ‘‘Ay! 
a regard ring. I fancy the sentiment. Give it to 
me for the sapphire? No, no; I was joking. 
This is worth something to you. You had it 
from somebody. ‘The sapphire—I don’t value 
it at a farthing; it wouldn't be fair.” 

«Take it, please,” said Margaret. ‘‘ You saved 
my dove—accept my regards in the ring: it is 
only a class ring—nobody’s gift.” 

**T will take it, then, if your regards go with 
it, and you shall have the sapphire. When I 
was in India, I saw a diamond that would have 
niade your heart beat double—” * 
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** When you were in India! Oh, how I shoul 


love to go sailing round the world! Touchjp 
every where, tasting adventure!” 8 
“Should you, though?” eagerly. ‘‘ There, 


nothing easier.” 

** Miss,” said amaid, suddenly appearing, “the 
tea-bell has rung, and your pa is a-waiting.” 

“I beg pardon,” he said; ‘‘I have kept yoy 
Good-night, but not good-by ;” and he had leaped 
the wall and vanished. 

The next evening somebody pulled the bell at 
Pimlico Place and left a small package for Miss 
Denbigh. It was the sapphire ring. Margare, 
put it upon her finger. Among all her posses. 
sions there was nothing so magnificent ; it shone 
there like a star fallen from the Milky Way. 

‘* What have you there, Margaret ?” asked he, 
father. And then she told him the story. 

“Give it to me,” he said. ‘* You should no 
accept such a gift from an inferior: he will 
offering his heart next. It was very well to ye. 
ward him as you did, but this is a differen 
affair.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, drawing it off slowly. 
** you may send it back. It is a splendid nebula,” 

“The young fellow had better give it to his 
sweetheart,” said Mr. Denbigh, taking it fron 
her; while all at once, to Margaret, among he, 
other luxuries, the vision of that sunburned, hand. 
some face, with its waves of chestnut hair, thy 
dazzlement of eyes, the witchery of its smile 
wrought an instant’s confusion in her soul.’ 

Ben Berners had his ring again, with a brief 
note praising its beauty and his generosity 
thanking him with all her heart, and hinting of 
the happiness it would give somebody one day, 

‘*It shall make nobody happy but you,” be 
said, as he scaled the garden wall that night 
and tossed it into the basin of the fountajy, 
where an eternal fury of foam hid it from view. 
but the note he carried with him to sea. 

From time to time there found their way to 
Margaret’s hands, across the ocean, delicats 
pink corals from Naples, fanciful devices from 
Japan and India, curious inlaid things redolent 
of sandal and camphor wood, Brazilian butter. 
flies like flashes of lapis lazuli, wonderful per. 
fumes in barbarous vials, that breathed a hint 


‘of Arabian Nights, strange and beautiful thing 


culled from ocean hollows. As the name of the 
donor never accompanied these gifts, she could 
do no less than keep the secret, and put the 
baubles to use for other lovers to admire and 
wonder at, as they whiled the hours away with 
flatteries and flirtations. One day Mr. Denbigh, 
who had been long ailing, decided upon taking 
a trip to the West Indies; and who should be 
mate on the Flying Fish but Ben Berners? 
They being the only passengers, and he the only 
person on board upon whom they had ever laid 
eyes before, it was not strange that, from time 
to:time, they should fall into the habit of chat. 
ting together of Locustburgh and the sea and 
foreign lands. Sometimes Mr. Denbigh would 
obligingly fall asleep, and leave the young folks 
to carry the conversation wherever impuls 
might lead. And so, as the hours drifted by, 
as they hung becalmed beneath sultry skies or 
flew before the blast, as Ben waited upon. Mis 
Margaret by inches, and seemed naturally 
have established an intimacy worth the name, 
healmost forgot that in Locustburgh they moved 
in different worlds, so to speak ; that in Locus. 
burgh he could not sit at Margarets feet, nor 
lift her fan, nor fetch and carry for her whim, 
nor wrap her shawls about her, ror in any way 
approach, as here it seemed his natural right to 
do. Indeed, he so far forgot the gulf between 
them that one night, as they slipped beneath 
moonless, star-sown sky, and listened to the 
ripple of waves about the prow, while Mr. Der 
bigh nodded—he s0 far, so very far, forgot him- 
self as to take Margaret’s hand—the white Der 
bigh hand that had no acquaintance with toil- 
and ask her to be his wife! To speak truly, 
Margaret allowed her hand to rest in his fors 
breathing space, while a thrill of happiness over 
came her, vibrating to her finger tips and shak- 
ing the heart in her bosom till it be \t in great 
undulations. Then she remembered Locustburgt 
and the gulf, and the pride of the Denbigls 
said to happiness, ‘‘Avaunt! I can do without 
you, rather than lose one jot of Mrs. Grundys 
favor, or abate one tittle of social position.’ 
And then she drew her hand away coldly—# 
coldly that he could seem to feel it turn to ic 
beneath his touch, and replied, 

‘*Mr. Berners, my father would never listen 
to such a thing. It can never be. You mus 
understand that I thank you all the same. lé 
us change the subject.” 

Of course there were no more happy ¢éte+ 
tétes between the two, when the solemn tw 
lights drew down upon the sea, when sunrise 
touched the world into splended life—no mot 
conjecturings of ‘‘ Fate, free-will, foreknowledgt 
absolute.” He handed her cushions, brought he 
wraps and work, was perfect as ever in his dt 
votion, but he in nowise obtruded himself: 
had taken his stand on the hither side of th 
gulf, A few days ago and he had been one of 
them, thinking their thoughts, speaking their la 
guage, giving and taking freely : to-day he was 
of the crowd only whose business it was rathet 
to ‘tar the rope and hoist the rigging” than " 
sit like a fine gentleman at his sweetheart’s silt 
and discourse of airy nothings. 


On the return voyage Mr. Denbigh’s thre! 


of life snapped suddenly ; they buried him in t 
sea, and through Margaret's frenzy of grief ther 
was no more compassionate or respectful fi 
in the wide world than Ben Berners. He see 
to forget his own separate existence in solicitué! 
for her; he consoled her with the divinely swe 
assurances of a faith of whose power she 


but dimly conceived ; he beguiled her with wort 
paintings of the East—that great treasure-hous 
of romance’and color—with incidents of tr# 

by land and sea, with odd characteristics of mt 
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tions and places ; he repeated pages of poetry to 
her flavored with the adventure and unrest of 
the sea; he sang to her little songs in Spanish 
and Hindostanee, sketched the icebergs that 
had threatened destruction on previous voyages, 
snipped out profiles of a score of the strange 
faces with which he had shipped~put forth every 
energy to interest her, as naturally and sweetly 
as a tree puts forth its blossoms—but yet re- 
mained on the hither side of the social gulf so 

istently that Margaret began to doubt if-he 
had wished to cross it after all. 

Years before Margaret had wondered if life 
was to go on to the end in the same humdrum 
fashion, with nothing happening, with nothing 
to mar the monotony; indeed, she had rather 

ired for some occasion in which she might 
show herself a heroine, able to rise superior to 
the dictates of circumstances and society and 
worldly wisdom, and the opportunity had ar- 
rived only to find her unable to cope with it: 
the monotony of her existence had been inter- 
rupted by terrible events ; death had required 
her father, and pride had sacrificed her lover! 
Berners left her at the house in Pimlico Place, 
and set off again for a long voyage. ‘“‘If,” he 
said, in parting—‘‘if at any time you should 
need a friend, Messrs. Tar and Gunnel will send 
you my address ;” but he made no iterations of 
his love; and after this, business carried him so 
promptly from one port to another that it was 
full twenty years before he found himself in Lo- 
custburgh again. He had received no tidings 
of Margaret in the mean time. She had never 
applied to him through Messrs. Tar and Gunnel 
for friendship or favor. She might be dead or 
married, but, if living, surely the gulf between 
them had shrunken wonderfully ; for he return- 
ed to Locustburgh a personage whom that little 
world delighted to honor, since he was a man 
known outside. He had played the part of hero 
in more than one shipwreck ; he had been an ex- 
plorer to the north pole ; he knew every corner 
of the world as familiarly as the by-ways of Lo- 
custburgh; he was a man to whom one might 
listen without ever growing weary. He had hob- 
nobbed with prince and peasant ; he had fought 
with pirates at the Formosas. 

Nobody remembered any longer the days when 
he was a ragged urchin hanging about the 
wharves, nor when he shipped before the mast ; 
there was an auriferous atmosphere enveloping 
him which hid all defects of pedigree. The 
first thing he did was to purchase the old house 
in Pimlico Place, and improve it as described, 
where he entertained the first in the land—wits, 
artists, inventors, statesmen, and the literati. 
The next effort was to seek out Margaret, 
which proved to be no such easy task as he had 
imagined, for the Denbigh name had almost 
faded to a myth by this time; indeed, this per- 
son believed she was dead, that one that she had 
married, a third that she was living in penury. 
But by dint_of patient inquiry he found some 
one who renfiembered that Mr. Denbigh's estate 
was deeply involved at the time of his death; 
that there had been a mere pittance left for the 
support of his only child; that furthermore, 
when this pittance was nearly exhausted, the 
gentleman who had bought the house in Pimlico 
Place, in having the basin of the fountain re- 
paired, had discovered there a ring of great val- 
ue—a splendid sapphire—which doubtless had 
belonged to some dead-and-gone ancestor of the 
Denbighs, and which would have brought a 
pretty sum in the market; but when the ring 
had been carried to Margaret, and the manner 
of its discovery related, she had burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, and would in no case part with it 
for love or money. ‘“‘ It was the gift of the only 
lover I ever had,” she said, which was not quite 
true, affirmed Margaret’s historian; ‘‘ for though 
the younger fry deserted her when her fortunes 
changed, yet Major Burgem would have had 
her to do the honors of his establishment, and 
Parson Bird invited her to cater for his six 
fledgelings. Butlaw! them Denbigh hands were 
never made to toil—more’s the pity—for she was 
took with the rheumatics dreadful in both of 
‘em, as well as in her feet; and she was that 
bad, at last accounts, that she couldn’t so much 
as wash her own face, nor comb out her own 
hair, nor brush the flies away, nor hold a book, 
nor put foot to the floor, but was fain to sit alone 
day after day, with no occupation but her 
thoughts, which, like enough, were bitter-sweet. 
And that’s all I know about the poor soul; she 
may be in the almshouse—she may be in the 
grave!” 
h Captain Berners drew his hand across his eyes 
to hide a mistiness there, and passed out into his 
garden, and walked under the old lime-trees full 
in bloom, and sat down on the edge of the fount- 
ain, and tried to think, A mighty sense of rest- 
lessness possessed him ; his heart seemed beating 
its way out of his bosom. Somebody in the 
neighborhood was hushing a child with some 
solemn nursery hymn; the bells were ringing 
ten from house to house, from steeple to steeple. 
He let himself out by the postern-gate, and 
walked like one hunted throngh by-ways and al- 
leys, through streets that had grown up since he 
knew the very spots stretching away in pleasant 
pasture lands, where gay flowers and luscious 
berries grew. Suddenly an alarm of fire awoke 
all the echoes; and yet with no definite object in 
view, led by an invisible but imperative will, he 
followed the footsteps of the rabble that 
seemed to spring “‘ full statured” from the dust 
Of the streets, till they paused before a tenement- 

, about which the flames were wreathing 
themselves in garlands of fatal beauty. ‘‘‘There’s 
only one person left in the house,” a by-stander 
Was saying; ‘*and she might be saved if she 
could help herself.”” 

“Why in-the deuce doesn’t she help herself?” 

another. 

“For the best of reasons: she is like one 


stirred an inch this ten year. A good while ago 
she belonged to the cussed aristocracy ; but her 
money leaked out of her pockets, and the rheu- 
matics set into her bones—” 

‘* She will never die of rheumatics at this rate ; 
the old rat-trap will fall in half an hour. See, 
they’re going to abandon hope; they’re taking 
off the ladders and ropes. Her last chance has 
give up the ghost. Ain’t there any body to do 
any thing for the poor soul? It’s awful! I feel 
the flames in my own throat! Jove! there's 
a spunky fellow; he’s going to run an awful 
risk ; he don’t mind a scorching! Blazes! he’s 
made of asbestos, and no mistake. Jove! it’s 
Captain Berners himself! If I-had his luck, I 
wouldn’t risk my neck for no woman alive!” 

In that most fearful moment, when the flames 
were menacing at her door, and the roar from 
the street below came to her like the soughing 
of the wind in the limes at Pimlico Place, and 
the hot air scorched her cheek and stifled her— 
in that instant a superhuman strength came to 
Margaret: she rose from her bed of pain; she 
traversed the length of her small room like some 
caged creature, and looked down from her win- 
dow into the dense smoke and darkness lit by 
flashes of light. A wall of flame closed in be- 
hind her where she stood, like some ancient pic- 
ture, outlined against a ground of gold, her long 

hair sweeping her shoulders, her eyes dilated 

with horror,*her hands folded in supplication. 

And so Captain Berners found her, singing a 

sweet old hymn with which her mother may have 

lulled her asleep in the long twilights, making 
her exit like some saint and martyr of old; and 
so, scarred and fainting, he tore her from the 
arms of death, and descended amidst the shouts 
of the throng below. 

When Margaret awoke she raised herself on 
an elbow and looked into a familiar garden, 

where the sunshine shot sparks from the fountain, 

and an odor of lime flowers filled the air. For an 
instant she was Margaret Denbigh and twenty 
again, at home, in the first flush of youth and 
fortune. But who was that gentleman loitering 
there, with bent head, and silver threading the 
darkness of his hair? Had she ever met him 
before, under the limes? Ay, but there had 
been a gulf yawning between them once. Had 
time bridged it? No, no; it was wider than 
ever—she was an old woman now, not a fit 
sweetheart for one like him! She dressed her- 
self and limped down into the garden to meet 
him—fire and fright, and perhaps joy, had some- 
how slain the disease in her bones. 

‘* Yesterday you saved my life,” she said, 

‘“and life is sweet to the merest clod. I wish to 
thank you, while I return something that be- 
longs to you.” 
‘*You have a great deal that belongs to me 
which you can never return, which I would never 
receive,” he answered, regarding this ghostly 
thing that had once been proud Margaret Den- 
bigh, rosy and dazzling and jocund. 

‘*It is this sapphire ring,” she pursued; ‘‘ I 
have worn it on a chain about my neck, day and 
night, these ten years. I could see it shine in 
the dead of night, and say to myself, ‘ He is 
thinking of me.’ But of course that is all past 
and done with ; that was when I was fair to see. 
Take it, and give it to the woman you love—to 
your—wife !” 

‘¢ Margaret,” he said, taking her thin hand in- 
stead, ‘I have no wife—shall never have any 
wife—but you. I gave it to the woman [ love 
years ago; if I take it now, will you wear a 
wedding-ring in its place ?” 

‘* A wedding-ring for me,” she laughed—‘* for 
me, old and wizened and sick and poor! Do 
not think that I will accept the sacrifice because 
you loved me when I was a fair, proud fool !” 

‘“*In your fairest days, Margaret, I loved you 
less than I love you now. Am I not old and 
gray myself? Yet forthis moment I have toiled 
and waited and hungered. Will you deny me 
the wages of a lifetime of love ?” 

And so when you see Mrs. Berners, like some 
pale flower that the wind has shaken, moving in 
stately-wise among her guests, you would hardly 
guess through what seas of affliction the ignus- 
Jfatuus of pride has led her; but when the long 
sunbeams slant through the lime-trees beneath 
which Captain and Mrs. Berners walk, like ‘‘ two 
young lovers lately wed,” while a crowd of white 
fan-tails peck at their feet and flutter about their 
heads—when you watch the color ripple her 
cheek and the smile dimple about her mouth, and 
youth and joy blossom in the eyes, you would 
say with the captain himself, perhaps, ‘‘ Better 
late than never.” For what signifies the pride 
of life, estates, and fame, and all the goods that 
flesh is heir to, if love, the one guest for whom 
the banquet is spread, be absent? Yet, doubt- 
less, you think that Margaret Denbigh deserved 
nothing half so gracious? Perhaps not; but 
if our deserts were measured, to whose share 
would heaven fall? 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. } 

The ‘‘ Metropolitan” Scandal.—A free Railway Tick- 
— superfluous Precaution.—A Prince at Col- 
O not let your Tammany Ring imagine that 

it had a monopoly in the matter of whole- 

sale jobbery and plunder. Our own Metropoli- 
tan Railway, the greatest artery of traffic that 
ever city possessed, and the passengers by which 
per annum are numerically a nation in them- 
selves, has ‘“‘burst up.” Its last chairman de- 
clared a dividend of five per cent., and gave 
hopes of its being seven on the next occasion. 
But it now appears that certain sums were count- 
ed on the credit side that ought to have been 
on the debit, and that millions of its share-hold- 
ers’ money have di no one knows how. 
The shares that were once at 117 have sunk to 





bound hand and foot. They say she hasn't 
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per cent.! Of course every body suspected of 
peculation spells it with a primary s, attributes 
the misfortune to ‘‘circumstances over which 
he had no control,” and ‘‘ courts the fullest in- 
vestigation.” But I am much afraid that ‘‘ the 
Under-ground Railway” will in this case have 
the same signification that its namesake had 
among yourselves in the ante-abolition days— 
that the slaves (in this case to Mammon) will 
escape scot-free. They have all feathered their 
nests too well, and to convict rich men of mal- 
versation of other people’s money is always very 
difficult. In the mean while the moral effect of 
such impunity upon society at large is as bad as 
it can be. The term ‘‘ business man” is now 
used rather as a term of reproach than of appro- 
bation, and ‘‘a capitalist” is fast getting to sig- 
nify a person who has committed offenses de- 
serving of capital punishment. 
Speaking of railways, there has been a most 
humorous incident on one of our east country 
lines. In a village nearly five miles from a sta- 
tion—which in England signifies a spot very 
much out of the world indeed—resided a cer. 
tain yeoman whom some of his convivial friends 
desired to persuade to become a Freemason. 
Being a sensible though simple man, he had 
long declined these overtures, upon the ground 
that it would do him no good. His wife was 
fond of secrets, he allowed: let them admit 
her into their confidence if they would; but for 
his own part, he cared nothing about such rub- 
bish. He accepted, however, an invitation from 
a Masonic friend who asked him to come down 
to Norwich, where a lodge was to be held and 
(especially) a dinner given by the brotherhood. 
They arrived at the station some time before 
their train was due, and while walking up and 
down the platform his companion, who had tak- 
en an opportunity to ‘‘interview” the station- 
master, renewed his solicitations. 
**You talk of its being no ‘ good’ to become 
one of us,” said he. ‘* Why, to begin with, if 
you were a Freemason you would not have to 
pay for going to Norwich.” 
** How so?” inquired the rustic. 
‘* Well, Freemasons never do pay for their 
railway tickets. They only have to make the 
sign, and then they pass free.” 
“*T don't believe it,” said the farmer, stoutly. 
(In the eastern counties flat contradiction is 
thought nothing of.) 
“Nay, but it is so indeed. If you will give 
me your honor never to make use of it again, 
unless you join us, I will teach you the sign to- 
day, and you shall have an immediate proof of 
the truth of my statement.” 
‘* What! do you mean to say—” 
‘*Yes, I do; but the train is already due. 
Will you promise never to mention what I am 
about to disclose to you (for else I am a dead 
man), and also that you will not take advantage 
of it save on this occasion only? Very good. 
Now come into the office, and rub your hand 
slowly down your face three times—thus—as 
you will see me do; then ask for your ticket.” 
There were a good many people about the 
pigeon-hole through which the tickets were be- 
ing given out, and the two friends took their 
places in the queue. 
The Freemason placed himself before his friend, 
and when his turn came offered no money, but 
saying, ‘‘ First-class, Norwich,” gravely stroked 
his face three times, whereupon the station-mas- 
ter looked at him significantly, and gave him his 
ticket. The rustic did the like, and similarly 
received his pass. 
‘* Why, this is most extraordinary,” whispered 
he; ‘‘it will save me twenty pounds a year in 
going to market.” 
‘Of course it will; but remember your prom- 
ise: you must not take advantage of the priv- 
ilege unless you become one of us.” 
‘* T’ll do that as soon as you like, begad!” was 
the enthusiastic reply. 
At Norwich this sanguine individual was ac- 
cordingly admitted to be a member of the mys- 
terious order, and whatever personal inconven- 
iences the ceremony may have cost him, he 
forgot them when on his return journey he ar- 
rived at the Norwich station, and reflected that 
there was nothing to pay for his retransmission 
to Wisbeach. His friend was no longer with 
him, but so simple a sign as the stroking of the 
face three times was not one about which any 
mistake could be made. Accordingly he ap- 
proached the pigeon-hole with confidence, said, 
‘First-class, Wisbeach,” and performed the mys- 
tic ceremony. The station-master looked at him 
very hard, and remarked, ‘‘Seven-and-sixpence.” 
**He couldn’t have seen me do it,” was the 
farmer's reflection, and he therefore made the 
mysterious sign again, with greater deliberation 
and gravity than before. 
**IT don't know why you are making those 
faces,” observed the station-master; ‘‘ but your 
fare is seven-and-sixpence. ” 
“* But don’t you see?” expostulated the newly 
made Mason. ‘“‘I am on the free list.” And 
once more he made the significant symbol. 
** You'll be in a lunatic asylum before long,” 
was the official’s cynical -rejoinder; and it was 
not without some difficulty that, at the last mo- 
ment, the farmer obtained his ticket even by 
paying for it, so persuaded was the station-mas- 
ter that he was out of his mind, and ought to be 
locked up. 
The poor farmer was indeed very nearly mad 
with rage and chagrin at having been so shame- 
fully taken in, and when he next met the friend 
who had so deceived him he addressed him by 
no means in a conciliatory manner. The hour 
was late and. the lane was lonely; the rustic was 
powerful, and he had an oaken cudgel in his 
hand. ‘‘I have got a little account to settle with 
you, my friend. You made a fool of me about 
that railway ticket. You told me that I could 





less than half that value, and it returns but one 


**So you can, my dear Sir,” said Lis compan- 
ion, eying the cudgel with great intelligence; 
‘*T proved it to you at Wisbeach station. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

** Yes, but you said it was good for all sta- 
tions, and it don’t do for Norwich. I stood like 
an idiot for ten minutes stroking my face—like 
this—before the ticket-office, and very nearly 
got put in the lock-up for my pains.” 

‘* Did you stroke your face like that ?” return- 
ed the other. ‘Then, indeed, it is no wonder 
you were not attended to. I have no doubt the 
station-master thought you were an impostor.” 

- ** But that was the way you taught me, con- 
found you!” 

**Yes, for the downline. But since you were 
traveling the other way, my dear Sir, you should 
a your face upward, of course, like 
this. 

** By Jove!” cried the farmer, slapping his 
own leg with his stick. ‘‘I never thought of 
that. What a precious fool I’ve been !” 

** Just so,” returned his friend, who took care 
to leave that part of the country before next 
market-day. It would have been too expensive 
to have made a private arrangement with the 
station-masters every time that his rural acquaint- 
ance took the train. 

The youngest of our princes—Leopold—is to 
follow the example of his elder brother in going 
to college. In the case of such exalted young 
personages this is not quite such a good plan as 
it looks. In that of the Prince of Wales, at 
least, his one year’s residence at Cambridge (he 
went also to Oxford, but of that I can not per- 
sonally speak) can scarcely have been of such 
advantage to himself as to counterbalance the 
evils which his presence there gave rise to. The 
**dons” of the university, almost to a man, 
afforded such a spectacle of obsequiousness as 
could scarcely be edifying, or afford him a very 
exalted idea of the ettect of learning on the hu- 
man mind. The notion of his being taught 
classics or mathematics like other under-grad- 
uates was probably never contemplated; but 
what wov' icve been of far more consequence 
to him—the opportunity of mingling on some- 
thing like equal terms with his fellow-students— 
was denied to him. He lived apart, surrounded 
by his suite, in a house remote from the town, 
and has no more claim to be called a Cantab 
than has a king who washes beggars’ feet in state 
once a twelvemonth to dub himself a philan- 
thropist. It is, indeed, narrated concerning him 
that when he inquired of some humorous com- 
panion what were those four stone statues upon 
‘Trinity Library, he was informed that they were 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and the Use of the 
Globes. But the joke had always to my ear a 
Joe Millerish smack about it—it was probably 
made in the year when the college was founded 
—and, moreover, I do not believe there was any 
man in cap and gown who would have ventured 
to impose so far on H.R.H.’s hereditary sim- 
plicity. R. Kemsie, of London. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

Sweet Currey Proxie.—For pickling choose large, 
fine varieties of the fruit. Morellos are generally pre- 
ferred, as being highly flavored and tart. To seven 
pounds of fruit allow one pint of best cider vinegar, 
three pounds of sugar (brown will do), and a table- 
spoonful of cinnamon bark, pounded up fine. Put all 
in the kettle together, and let the cherries get well 
scalded through without having time to burst their 
skins. Set them in a stone jar, and cover up closely 
as soon as cool. The next morning pour off the sirup 
which will have formed, and let it come to a boil over 
a brisk fire. Return it boiling hot to the fruit, cover 
it up, and repeat this process for four successive morn- 
ings. The pickle is ready for use immediately, but 
may be relied upon for keeping, if the fruit was not 
defective in the first instance. 

Prary Batter Breav.—Beat up light two eggs; stir 
them into one pint of sifted corn meal, and add enofigh 
sweet milk to make the batter very thin. If you have 
not enough milk, water will do, although not so well. 
Put to bake in a small greased baking-dish or pan, and 
in about half an hour it will be done. Many persons 
save a little rice from dinner the day before, or, better 
still, a large spoonful of boiled small hominy, to mix 
in their batter bread, either of which we esteem an im- 
provement. This is the bread so universally found on 
the breakfast-table in the South, and familiarly styled 
“corn bread,” sometimes “‘ pudding bread.” 

Ricner Batrer Breap.—Prepare enough boiled 
mush to half fill a china baking-dish, quart size. 
While hot add a table-spoonful of butter, stirring it 
in until melted. While the mush is cooling beat up 
very light three eggs, the whites and yolks separately, 
Add these to the mush, and after supplying sufficient 
milk to make the batter thin, and the dish just full 
enough to allow room for the bread to rise in baking, 
set it in the oven, and it will be done in perhaps fifteen 
minutes. You can use small patty-pans to bake in if 
you prefer. 

Porenta.—Take slices of cold mush, lay them in a 
baking-dish ; first cover the bottom, then dot it with 
bits of butter, sprinkling over a little pepper and salt, 
with a good deal of rich dairy cheese, grated; then 
place another layer of mush, etc., until the dish is full. 
Bake slowly and carefully. 

Mvusu (Boiled and Fried).—In all preparations of In- 
dian meal flour the first éssential is to ascertain wheth- 
er the meal is of the right sort. It should be ground 
very fine, and is best when made from white-fleshed 
grain. Sift a quart of corn meal, add a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and stir in as much boiling water as will make 
it of the required stiffness. Stir rapidly to prevent 
burning, and in a few minutes it will be done. Some 

persons of simple taste relish plain boiled mush, with 
the addition of a little cream. Nothing can be more 
wholesome if acceptable to the palate, especially to 
persons of constipated habit. If you wish to fry 
mush, prepare the quantity you wish as above direct- 
ed, and set it aside to become cold. When ready for 
it, cut into squares or oblong strips, and fry in nice 
pure lard, or merely with a piece of bacon fat, if it is 
not in the least degree rancid. Fried chickens are 
thonght to be greatly improved by the addition of 
mush thus prepared, and served in the same dish, un- 
derneath the chickens, previously quartered, fried, 





always get one free by stroking my face three 
times, if I became a Freemason.” 


and browned, 
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A WARNING TO ENAMORED CURATES. Cousin Kate. “ How Curious it must Feel to have e foundati 

Younc Lapy. ‘‘And so Adam was very Happy! Now, can you tell me what great Sorrow fell on him?’ those Great Mustaches on your Lips, Cousin Charlie” [i tion threa 
ScHovar. “Please, Miss, he got a Wife!” i [Here follows an illustration, 
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A FACT! REALLY! 


; Rev. Mr. SNUFFLEWORTH (who hath called to solicit contributions toward the extinction of the chapel debt—seeketh to ingratiate 
THE HAIR APPARENT himself). ‘ How wonderfully all your Little Treasures resemble their Father, Mrs. Golloper! This Darling now especially reminds 





me of Mr. G. !? y; 
Nersr. ‘Bless his Little Heart! Ain’t like you, Sir? Why, he’s got your Mrs. G. “That’s not My Child at all, Mr. Snuffleworth; she belongs to a Neighbor of ours, and is only here spending the Day.” fa cross s¢ 
Hair to a T.” [Rev. Snuffleworth maketh his exodus. b edged at | 
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MIND AND MATTER. FE Oia Sener sae we ae ee ; 
Avucustus (foetical). ‘* Look, Edith! How Lovely are those Fleecy Cloudlets dappled over the"? A BLOW AND-A KISS. For 
Epitu (frosaic). ‘Yes. ’Xactly like Gravy when it’s getting Cold. Isn’t it?” e 7 — 
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Fig. 4.—Bur- 
TON FoR Tor- 
LETTE Box. 
Fuiu 
Size. 











Fig. 2.—Section or Rm or Voiterre Box.—Fute Size. 
Fig. 3.—MANNER OF MAKING Rosette FOR TOILETTE 
Box.—Ft vi Sizv. 


Tatted Edging for Lingerie, etc. 


Tuts edging consists of three rounds; the first round is worked 
fith one thread, while the second and third rounds are worked 
ith two threads each. Ist round.—One ring of 12 ds. (double 
itch), 1 short p. (picot), 6 ds., 1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 
rds. * IT. (turn the ring downward), 1 Josephine knot of 6 stitch- 
s to the right, t., 1 ring of 6 ds., 1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 6 
is, t., 1 Josephine knot, t., 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. a quar- 
er of an inch long on the preceding large ring, 6 ds., 1 short p., 
 ds,, 1 p. a quarter of an inch long, 6 ds.; repeat from *. 2d 
ound.—Tie the foundation and working threads together, and on 
he foundation thread work 6 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., t.; > with the foun- 
ation thread only work 1 ring of 6 ds., fasten to the middle short 
, of the next large ring, 6 ds., t., then again on the foundation 
hread work 1 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., t., with the foundation thread only 
ork L ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. of the next small ring of the 
receding round, 6 ds., t., on the foundation thread work 6 ds., 
p, I ds., t.; repeat from +. 3d round.—Tie the foundation 
nd working threads together, and on the foundation thread work 
5 ds., fasten to the p. before the next ring in the preceding round, 
ds., fasten to the p. after the same ring, 5 ds., t.; with the foun- 
tion thread only work 1 ring of 2 ds., 
ds, separated each by 1 p., 3 ds., * 1 
ing of 3 ds., fasten to the last p. of the 
receding ring, 1 ds., 

p. separated each by 
3ds.; Lring of 3 

asten to the last p. 

{ the preceding ring, 5 

s, separated each by 1 

p., 2 ds., t., on the foun- 
ation thread work 5 ds., 

wsten to the next p. of 

e preceding. round, 2 

s., fasten to the following 
.,ds.; t., with the foun- 
ation thread only work 1 
ing of 2 ds., 3 p. separated 
ach by 1 ds., 1 ds., fasten 
p the second p. of the pre- 
eding ring (counting from 
@ beginning), 1 ds., 1 p., 
ds. 1 p., 3 ds.; repeat 
om x. 


Embroidered Work-Bag. 
Tuts bag is made of light gray 
ather as shown by the illustra- 
on, and ornamented with em- 
roidery ; the latter consists partly 
fa cross seam of gray silk, which 
s edged at both sides with fine light 
ay silk cord. ‘This cord is fastened 

n with short cross stitches of black 

Ix. Along the middle of the cross 
Pim sew on gray cord of a darker shade 
ith silk of the same color. The re- 
pining part of the embroidery is worked 
1 point Russe. ‘The lining and soufflets 

re of gray silk; the outer edge is trimmed 
vith a box-pleated ruche of gray silk ribbon 
even-eighths of an inch wide, which is 
immed with steel beads. Wider gray silk 
ibbons serve for closing the bag. The handle 

is formed by 
two gray silk 
cords and tas- 
sels. 


smaller than the first, and the third circle seven-eighths of an inch 
smaller than the second. The stitches made by setting this rosette 
on the lid are covered by a smaller rosette of loops of brown sad- 
dler’s silk taken threefold. Finish the centre with a wooden but- 
ton-mould furnished with an opening (Fig. 4 shows this mould in 
full size), and which is covered with brown silk, wound with cane 
strips, and ornamented at the top with a tassel of saddler’s silk. 
This tassel is fastened to a loop of cane strip, which is passed 
through the opening in the mould, and the projecting ends of this 
loop are slipped through the card-board lid, and are fastened on 
the wrong side of the lid. Finally, line the lid with silk, and edge 
it with fine brown silk cord. 








































































Tapestry Design for Slippers. 

Tuts design is simple and effective. Work the embroidery on 
medium-sized canvas with zephyr worsted in the colors given in 
the description of symbols; or the colors may be varied ; for in- 
stance, the foundation may be black or dark green, the leaves in 
several shades of brown and yellow-green, and the berries with 
black or dark brown beads, or else with 
colored floss silk. 


























Gros Grain Cravat 
ow. 

See illustration on page 769. 
Tus cravat bow is 
made of light blue gros 
grain and is bound with 
brown gros grain. To 
make the cravat cut of 
the material one whole 
piece on the bias from 
Fig. 33, Supplement. 
Bind this piece along the 
outer edge three-quarters 
of an inch wide with brown 
gros grain, pleat it closely 
through the middle and along 
the straight line, and set it 
on a foundation of stiff linen 
two inches and three-quarters 
* Yong and an inch and a quarter 
wide, covered with gros grain, 
as shown by the illustration. 
The layers of pleats are covered 
by a knot of blue and brown gros 
grain. <A binding of the same 
material is fastened on the wiong 

side of the foundation. 








Fig. 1.—Tometre Box with SILK anp Cane Cover. 
[See Figs. 2-4.] 


shown by Fig. 2, and then work the plaiting with cane strips 
two inches and a quarter long each, the ends of which are 
also sewed on the card-board rim. The ends of all the 
cane strips are covered by two strips of card-board cov- 
ered with silk; these strips are ornamented with five 
cane strips, which are fastened on the card-board with 
brown saddler’s silk as shown by the illustration. 
Line the rim ornamented in this manner with brown 
silk, and sew it to the silk-covered bottom with 
brown sewing silk; the bottom may be furni 
on the inside with a cushion of perfumed ‘ile 
ding for holding breastpins. The lid of the 
box, which should be without a 1im, is also 
covered with brown silk, and ornamented 
with a rosette of cane strips, as shown by 
Fig. 1. Form the three circles of the ro- 
sette each separately on a small piece of 
card-board as shown by Fig. 3, which 
gives one-half of the larger lower cir- 
cle in full size. ‘The second circle 
should be seven-eighths of an inch 
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AN ALGERIAN WEDDING. 


\ 7 E went once to an Algerian wed- 
ding, and as both the families 
were rich, the dresses and jewels worn 

by the ladies were most splendid. ‘The 

bride herself—a poor little thing of four- 
teen—looked any thing but happy, seated on 

a cushion on the floor, while her mother and 

a professional dresser painted, powdered, and 
gilded her face, plaited her hair, and then 
dressed her up in costly clothes, with all the 
family jewels 
heaped upon 
er. All the 




















































Toilette time her toi- 
Box with lette was go- 
Silk and ing on three 
Cane Cover, frightful negress- 
Figs. 1-4. es played and sang 





wild Arab mu- 
sic close to the 
bride’s ear, and 
others down stairs 
uttered the curious 
ery of joy which is 
a sort of trill on one 
highnote. Little gar- 
lands of white jasmine 
blossoms were given to 
every one, and when all 
was ready she was led to 
her husband, who was 
awaiting her in another 
room. He was a very ugly 
man, more than twice her 
and when the poor little 
bride saw |im she burst into 
tears in a most pitiful way. 
We wished very much that an 
artist could have been with us, 
for there were so many beauti- 


Tuts box is de- 
signed for holding 
small articles of 
the toilette and 
jewelry, and con- 
sists of a round 
card-board box two 
inches and seven- 
eighths high and four- 
teen inches and a half in 
circumference, which is 
covered with brown silk and 
very narrow cane strips. 
Having separated the rim from 
the bottom, first cover the rim 

on the outside with brown 

silk, letting the latter overlap. 
on the wrong side a quarter of 
an inch on each outer edge. On 
this card-board rim fasten a long 
Lb cane strip in cross windings as 
g. 1.—Frock ror Boy FRoM 3 To 5 shown by Fig. 2, which gives a 
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Tapestry Desicn For SLIPPER. Fig. 2.—F rock ror Bor From 3 To 5 







YEARS OLD.—BAack. full-sized section of the rim, and iia «iain Wie ful Arab ladies sitting round on YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, on the outer edges fasten single @ ist (darkest), ood, 2 3d (lightest), divans and cushions; but as no For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XTX., Figs. 62-64. loops between the windings as Green; § Red. man except a near relation may No. XIX., Figs. 62-64, 
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see @ woman unveiled, our wish was a vain one. 
On our way down stairs after the wedding we 
saw the Servants of the household seated in a 
ring on the floor, eating from one large dish of 
couscoussou, which is the principal food of the 
‘Arabs; it is made of the semoule of Algerian 
hard wheat, and if only mixed with good butter 
it is very nice to eat. But what the Arabs gen- 
erally give us is made with bad butter, and it is 
almost impossible to swallow it, however much 
. we may wish to please the kind giver, who 
stands close by urging us to eat more, and al- 
most forcing it into one’s mouth in his hospital- 
ity. Matters were not mended by a friend of 
mine, who dextrously conveyed the rancid mor- 
sels into a handkerchief on her lap; for as ina 
hasty search for coppers the conterits of the 
handkerchief were scattered over the upturned 
faces of an expectant crowd, it must somewhat 
have diminished the satisfaction which her ap- 
parent good appetite had afforded her host. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J..E. B.—For full information about wool suits 
for fall and winter, their color, material, and style, 
read “ Wool Goods” in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 41, Vol. V., and “* Woolen Suits” in Bazar No. 42, 
Vol. V. Decide upon a fabric, and use the loose po- 
lonaise pattern sent you. Make a black cashmere po- 
lonaise by the princesse pattern shown in Bazar No. 
41, Vol. V., or else make the Double-breasted Jacket 
and Worth Over-Skirt illustrated in No. 42, Vol. V. 
As you are tall and slender, you can wear any of these 
garments, and the Dolman also. We have no pattern 
of kilt-pleated suit. It requires twenty-five yards. 

E. M. M.—Cut your kilt pleating straight across the 
goods, fold them perpendicularly, and iron them flat- 
ly. Wiry fabrics require a lining of foundation mus- 
lin to make the pleats retain their fold. Facings of 
thick black gros grain will trim your gray sample weil. 

A Svussoxter.—The silk dress described in New 
York Fashions had but three breadths of silk laid in 
kilt pleats to take the place of a single back breadth; 
other very heavy dresses have enough kilting to take 
the place of three back breadths—a more popular 
style. The pleats will not break on the tournure if 
held by tapes sewed across under the pleats. Your 
sample did not reach us, but your ideas about the suit 
are excellent. Use velvet facings in the stylish simple 
way described in Bazar No. 42, Vol. V., and have a 
plain well-fitted jockey basque. 

Mes. A. M. R.—Line only the waist and sleeves of 
your polonaise, not the skirt. Read ‘* Woolen Snits” 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 42, Vol. V., and 
trim with the facings described there. 

Miss 8S. L. W.—Make your black poplin by the prin- 
cess polonaise pattern sent you, and trim with facings 
of thick Instreless black gros grain. The skirt should 
be of ordinary walking length, with a drawing string 
in the top to lengthen it for the house. 

Manee C.—Short white Gabrielles and yoke slips are 
worn here all winter by girls of six months. Thick 
under-clothing and warmly wadded wraps make these 
perfectly comfortable. We can send you cut paper 
patterns of Gabrielles, walking coat, etc. 

Press Reaper.—Make your gray sample by the 
princess polonaise pattern sent you, and trim with 
black gros grain facings. Wear your hair in the new 
Josephine coiffure. Cashmere is a soft twilled fabric 
composed of silk and fine wool. We can not answer 
your other questions. 

Ciara.—A white Irish poplin would be pretty for 
your graduating dress in December. Arrange your 
hair in the new Josephine fashion. 

Mrs. W. S8.—The Bazar containing an illustration of 
the patterns sent you will tell you all about materials, 
quantity, and manner of making. White piqué, mus- 
lin, and dimity are worn here by children just in short: 
clothes. 

Mas. C. R. G.—Trim your brown satine with kilt 
pleatings and gathered ruffles of thesame. Cut your 
cashmere by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V., and trim with jet gimp and 
fringe. Put flounces of silk and of cashmere on the 
skirt. 

Susre.—Little sailor jackets of dark blue cloth piped 
with white are worn by small girls. 

8S. F. M.—Over-skirts and dress skirts are not now 
lined, but merely faced. 

Query.—The loose polonaise is not tight in the back, 
and the pointed belt is altogether separate. The 
seam sewed down the belt forms the point. 

R. H. L.—The Bazar has given directions for knit- 
ting white zephyr hoods for infants, but we have no 
cut paper patterns of them. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—We have no cut paper pattern of dress 
with vest that may be worn high orlow at pleasure. A 
list of all the cut paper patterns farnished by the Bazar 
is frequently found in its advertising columns. The 
princesse polonaise suit is sent you for your alpaca. 
Facings of a darker shade are more stylish on polonaises 
than the frills you suggest. Polonaises are most pop- 
ular for cashmere; the Double-breasted Jacket and 
Worth Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. V., 
are also suitable for soft wool fabrics. Your white 
mohair sample is a very poor fabric.—We have said 
repeatedly that we do not make purchases for our 
readers. Bazar correspondents must patiently await 
their turn for answers. 

Brookiyn.—Get a cashmere and silk suit. Read re- 
ply above to “Mrs. J. E. B.” We have no cut paper pat- 
tern of the Lonis XIV. vest. Silk facings, velvet, jet, 
and fringe are as stylish as guipure for trimming cash- 
mere. Black lace would not look as well on réséda as 
lace of the same shade. Alternate kilt pleats of silk 
and cashmere will trim your cashmere skirt prettily.— 
Central Park is larger than Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

A. E. T.—Infants’ flannel skirts are embroidered, 
and their white petticoats are hemmed, tucked in 
bunches, and finished with open-worked edging. The 
blue blouse suit and the double-breasted jacket illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. V., are what you want for 
beys. 

Unz Atsacrenne.—Read answer above to “ Mra, 
J. E. B.” 


A Sussonrper.—$i50 or $200 would buy you a very 
desirable shaw! of India camel’s-hair. A cashmere, 
velvet, or camel’s-hair Dolman would be a stylish and 
comfortable wrap for you. 

L.—We have not the pattern you want. Cut two 
large circular capes, the lower one six inches deeper 
than the upper. Sleeves attached to tapes hanging 
from the shoulders are used to thrust the arms in be- 
fore reaching them out from such cloaks. 

Aw Otp Svssoriser.—All bright blue silke are out of 
fashion for street suits; but dark sailor, peacock, and 
m.uzarine blue will be seen on the street. 





Amonc the many entertainments with which 
New York is supplied this winter, Mrs. JaRLEY’s 
Wax Works is the most novel and amusing. 
They are in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
have created quite a furore among those who 
have seen them. A full exhibition, with lecture 
and all the mechanical appliances, will be given 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 14th, at Association 
Hall, corner Twenty-Third St, and Fourth Ave. 
Don't fail.to see them.—[Com. ] 





To Excet 1x Improvement is the leading element of 
this country, and’no other article of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has equaled in this respect the sewing-machine 
in rapid strides of improvement. Among them the 
New Wilson Under-Feed Machine may be counted the 
leading one in this connection. Mr. W. G. Wilson, its 
inventor, and President of the Company that manu- 
factures it, makes its improvement his constant study. 
Every thing has been added to it that constant experi- 
menting and science could suggest, and it is offered to 
the public to-day without an equal for family use. 
Light, rapid, beautiful, durable, and perfect, the Wilson 
holds the leading place among the best sewing-machines 
in use. Go and see it. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[{Com.] 





Facts FoR THE Lapies. — Mrs. G. A. 
Buancuarp, Raymondville, N. Y., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine in tail- 
oring since 1865, and it is as good as new; has 
done the sewing for a family of seven persons, 
attended to her household duties, and earned 

200 a year; says that any one owning a Wheel- 
er & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine can earn a 
respectable living. See the new Improvements 
and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 




















Coryine Wuer..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the non tape with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
scusenemialanitiaiandiaiedadaiel 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
urchases of every description, at_her usual rates. 
Samples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
48 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


JEFFERS, fl/3 
9 BROADWAY, 
LADIE j BOOTS & 
SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 
Successor to 8. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Sora eae tage Sauer eee 


Screens, Suspenders, my for Oriental and Cam 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 


for making thesame. Novelties nges, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. and other 








rim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsegfs pingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 


silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


HE GOLD ILLUSTRATED CIRCU- 
LAR gives fresh and full information 
of the Fall and Winter Fashions in 
Jewelry, Ladies’ Watches and Chains, 
together with a complete Price - List. 
This ——- will be sent free to any 
lady who will take the trouble to write 
for it. Goods C. O. D., privilege to ex- 
amine before Parag F. J. NASH. 
712 Beoedwey. N.Y. “Has a 
stock and is entirely reliable.”—Appleton's Journal. 
*“*Whose goods are just what he represents them.”— 
Christian Union. ‘“‘ Worthy of the fullest confidence.” 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


If you want the Choicest, most 


Fragrant, and Delicate 
PERFUMES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
Tar Witp Friowrrs or Inp1a, 
Borrerr.y Oronis, 
MeEapow QUEEN, 
Hawrtnoen Broom, 
Martnio.a, 
Crown Bovavet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
i Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class aqists, 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


Why not have a Beautiful Complexion ? 
WARY BE ANNOYED WITH 
CHAPPED HANDS or ROUGH SKIN? 
WHEN SUCH AN AGREEABLE AND EFFEOTUAL 
REMEDY CAN BE OBTAINED, 

AT 80 BMALL A OO8T, 

BY USING WRIGHT'S 


“ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET.” 


Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 

| Pg & MICHELS, 381 Canal St., N.Y., 

Importers and Manufacturers of Human-Hair 

Goods, wholesale and retail. The latest styles. The 

best and cheapest hair goods in the U.S. Orders from 
the country promptly executed, ©.0. D, 























C. G. GUNTHER'S SONS, 


502-504 Broadway, 
— ONL Y,-— 


OFFER FOR THE SEASON THEIR LARGE AND 
EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


COMPRISING THEIR FINE STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Fur, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
A RICH ASSORTMENT OF 


Russian and American Sables, 


Black, Silver, and Blue Foxes. 
A FULL VARIETY IN 


BLACK MARTEN 
and ASTRAKAN. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF 


ERMINE GOODS. 


A FULL LINE OF 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
GENTLEMEN'S FURS. 


ALS! 


Fur Trimmings, 
IN EVERY GRADE AND STYLE. 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


602-504 Broadway. 


N.B.—OUR BUSINESS IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY 
AT 502 AND 504 BROADWAY. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
' 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 

82 inches long, weight 3 0z., only $9 00. 

82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 
82 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 az., only $18 00. 

Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 oz., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 








BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
rally curly. 
Size. 


My Price. Retailsin N.Y. for 
7 $10 00 


Wt Uys seciasatanes 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only Reened S 00 
2 * - . T Sicb%soe 


2% ** “ “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 cts. per yard. 


Every pf should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 


New York City. 
Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P. O. money order. 
eden, ° omwine? answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


! U 
0 | 
1 U 
ae 
rately, don’t get out of 


Ale 
PISTOL sicarae 


and a profitable acquisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give it a trial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 

lete for $5. Send for Fs Tlustrated Catalogue of 


rting Goods. “im Ri 
re 85 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELEGANT BONNETS, 


Made to order, sent any where by Express for $10, $12, 
$15, $18. All Shopping orders filled prompt- 
ly. Send for particulars and reference. 


Mra, L. M. HAVENS, Box 4314, N. Y. City. 
MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended U 


Le most eminent ph, icians. 
ld by Druggists an 
R 











~~ 








Requires no pump- 
ing, shootsdartsaccu- 
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rocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S 

‘Premium Safety ” Oil, 

50°. “This oil 
broken.” — 


VY. Sold by all 
dealers in the U.S. Ad- 


am dress 
= DENSLOW & BUSH, 
180 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 













— 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., n, y 


CHOSSON’S ceresratep KID GLOVES, 
ALL THE MOST DESIRABLE SHADES, 
From 1 to 10 Buttons. 
Also, 
PARIS CASTOR FOR LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
1 and 2 Buttons. . 
SEAL SKIN, 
and all descriptions of 
FALL AND WINTER GLOVES, 
in great variety. 
BROCADE CASHIMIR SICILIENS 
AND CREPELINES, 
Greatly Reduced. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY for OVER-DRESSES, &. 


ELEGANT LACES. 
Just opened, 
BLACK THREAD LACES, 
in Flounces, Barbes, and Trimmings; 
QUIPURE AND ANTIQUE CLUNY; 
POINT AND POINT-APPLIQUE SETS; 
BARBES, COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &c,; 
BLACK AND COLORED YAK LACES, 
&e., &., &e. - 
Also, 
A Large and Varied Assortment of 
RICHLY EMBROIDERED & INITIALED 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
JUST RECEIVED. 

BROADWAY COR. NINETEENTH STREET, Ny. 
Alpacas! Alpacas!! 
A MOST EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTION, 
Splendid Black Alpacas and Poplin Alpacas, 50 cents: 

former price, 80 cents. ’ 
Cashmeres, Merinoes, Empress Cloths, Crape Cloths, 


mbazines, &c., at panic prices. 
CALL AND EXAMINE. 


JACKSON’S, 


BROADWAY AND WAVERLEY PLACE, N.Y, 


Edward A. Morrison, 


827 Broadway, near 13th St., New York, 
has now open his Fall Stock of Ribbons 
and Neck-Ties. The celebrated Wind 
sor Ties. New shades in Worsted Laces, 

















Three-Corner Handkerchiefs, in two 
sizes. Paris Dress Trimmings and But- 





tons. Feather and Fur Trimmings, 
All Articles for Dress-Makers and Mil- 


liners at Wholesale and Retail. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


LADIES’ BELTS. 


DOUGHTY’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE FASTEN. 
ING. LADIES, ASK FOR IT. TAKE NO OTHER 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
290? 


















cular, in which we tefer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you sa” 


tice. 
ae U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, NV, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M‘Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance i 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successfil 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs 
Harper & Brothers, There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For forthe papier. address 

AVERY BILL, 


I 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York 


| ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and 
its health and beauty. 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


Ep COMPASS n tH 
MAGNETIC TIME KEEPER, SUE. ie 












i 


WS gos Sie 

j@.-- 14 who prize a beautifal complexion, and 

have not used er’s Invisible, should procut 

a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug 

and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 














per day! Agents wanted! All classes. P 
either sex, or old, make more money at 
ras moulin oral the time than at anything 


work for usin their spare 
else. Particulars free. 








$425 a RaW eae 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





a $5 PICTURE FREE! 


LECTION IS PAST! 


PEACE PREVAILS! 
PEOPLE PROSPER! 
jsp NOW IS THE TIME TO GET A $5 PREMIUM BY 
SUBSCRIBING FOR 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary and Family Paper, 
AT $2.50 PER YEAR. 
MooRE’S RURAL NEW-YORKEER, the Pioneer Pape: 


in its agnere, has for years been the ing Journal 
of its Class—the first in Circulation, Influence and 
Usefulness—the Standard Authority in Rural and 
Domestic Affairs, and a first-class, high-toned Lllus- 
trated Literary and Family Paper—is conceded the 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


THE BEST PAPER, 
AND BEST PREMIUM, 

FOR THE LEAST PAY! 
MOORE'S RURAL Is only $2.50 a year, with Premium 
Fograving. In clubs of ten or more, without En- 
graving, $2 per copy. Great Inducements to Club 
Agents, and one wanted in every School District on 
the Continent. Specimens, &c., sent free. Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 










OMPANION 








HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to 
interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while it 
attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

Prof. Jas. De Mille, Louise C. Moulton, 


Louisa M. Aleott, ‘**Sophie May, 
Grace Greenwood, C. A. Stephens, ~ 


Rebecca H. Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
C. W. Flanders, M. A. Denison, 
8.8. Robbins, Prof. H. Lincoln. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its ‘character, sprightly, and entertaining. 
It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Tales, Poetry, 


Letters of Travel, Selections for 
Editorials upon Cur- Declamation, 

rent Topics, Anecdotes, Puz- 
Historical Articles, zles, 


Biographical Sketches, Facts and In- 
Relicious Articies, cidents, 
Stories of Home and School Life. 


Subscription E*rice, $1 50. Specimen copies 
sent free, Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


i 


i 


#4 





For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, Etc. 


ILLUSTRATING IN SONG THE JOURNEY OF CHRISTIANA AND 
HER CHILDREN TO THE CELESTIAL CITY. 





CN 


FUST READY. 


BY 
PHILIP PHILLIPS, 


AUTHOR OF 


y “ Sincinc Pitcrm,” “ HALLowep 
Sones,” &c. 





PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 





775 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprictors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of ress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 


of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the | 


head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of pontege stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of —s much to the comfort and economy of ae 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or todo the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, <elling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, Geneing, ringing, ete., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
8 moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 





1888, JUBILEE! — 1873. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


The Best Religions and Secular Family Newspaper. 
$3 a Year with the JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE & co., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 
nn 
$1 50 THE NURSERY.—A Montury 
¢ Ma@azrne ror Younerst Reapers. Su- 
~ esas. 
= i NOW 
hia peer eB and oct the last 








CHRISTMAS BELLS. 


An Mlustrated Holiday Journal, FREE 


Send stamp for post: to 
ADAMS & 60. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
‘Best in the Market.’ 


ASHWORTH’S 
STX-CORD 


SPOOL COTTON. 


SOLD 
The GROVER & BAKER Sewing-Machine 
Company. 


























‘with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
ray in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is uced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” | 










aresents @ re- ji 
cord of success § 

unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List, ge 


Address 
“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., New York. 
GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. StinsoN & Co., Fine Art Pubiishers, Portland, Maine. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. | 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the oveatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, So as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...........ce00e+ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ae | 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for gi 
Wie MIRON Shins incu duc cdlee dcndaducded 5 
GIRL'S a SUIT (for girl from 2 to ; 
Race khe kaha dedNa ede tandadsiede «cle * 2 


JACKET (for bov from 4 to 9 vears old).... ** 29 


YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 


from © Wi TS PORTE O8d).. censccccccccccnccss =o 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from . 
‘ 








6G) Uh VOGUE cident diclecaudsigdadadaunme 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
ND 8} J SOT Sere or rece 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... « ¢ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘' 50 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER . 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 


Chemise, and Drawers)............0..-.cesee - 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Od Walt SRI. . i acabicvens dicccescccge rate. 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT. *3 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 


teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... 36 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUET, with Comes... 02si«. ase pesiceens “ 15 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 23 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... “* 21 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt...............000.+ “ 28 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
ae eR are ee 


POSTILION - BASQUE 


Skirt 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... * 2 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
“Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ¥ 


ing Gown) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ‘* 39 





WORTH 


OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 years old)............+-+6-- “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

BIO BURT. . cathe ceed eee latins dk cesccccecs “ 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usnal discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per week and 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 








and guaranteed from the finest Beef. 
prescribing, and purchasers 

will please take notice and ° ‘ 
ask for the Extract with 

Liebig’s signature, thus: 


All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Luir- 
—~ bie, the in- 
s wee ventor, across 

7 ————— the label. 

NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
Physicians, in 


CAUTION! 














Latest Publications, 


} # 

SWINTON’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. A Progressive 
Grammar of the English Tongue, based on the Re- 
sults of Modern Philology. By Prof. Wm. Swixton, 
A.M. 12mo, 220 pages, Half Roan, 75 cents. 
2 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Portrait of Author 
and 61 Illustrations by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. Being Vol. IV. of Harper's 
Hovseno.y Dickens. 


Also Ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Mlustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Tilus- 
trations by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cénts ; Cloth, $1 25, 

3. 

A GIRL'S ROMANCE, and Other Stories. By F. W. 
Rowrson, Author of ‘ Carry’s Confession,” ‘* Mat- 
tie: a Stray,” “No Man's Friend,” ‘“ Christie's 
Faith," “Poor Humanity,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


4. 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$2 00: Cloth, $2 50. 


6. 

NAST’S ALMANAC. The Almanac for 1873. With 
30 Characteristic Illustrations by Tuomas Nast. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Five Copies for $1 00. 

6. 

SONG LIFE. Mlustrating the Journey of Christiana 
and her Children from Earth to the Celestial City. 
For the Sunday-School and Family Circle. By 
Putte Putiiirs. Illustrated by C. Gray Parker. 
4to, 50 cents. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. A Novel. By Ax- 
tnony Trou.orr, Author of ‘The Golden Lion of 
Granpere,” ‘“‘The Small Honse at Allington,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


8. 
THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Anto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


, 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, ss told to 
my Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

10. 

HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Esiza F. Pot- 

LaRD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ii. 

LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gar 
Hamttton, Author of ** Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

12. 

LIFE OF MICHAFRL FARADAY. 

sTtonk, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


By J. H. Grap- 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 
13. 


THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Br.aoxk- 


more, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. Z 
4. 
MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By .Gronrer 


Eusot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “Rofola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. Ready.) Uni- 
form in appearance with Harper's Library Edition 
of George Kliot’s Novels. 





oa Harpre & Beorurus will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Hanprr’s Catatoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Harper’s Macaztny, One Year......$4 00 
Harrerr’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrrr’s Macazine, Hanrrr’s Weekty, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorntpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must‘send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the oe = gay i 
with the current Volume ; for the W y or Bazar, with the Num 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorures is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 
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Harprr’s Bazar. 
Ha "sg Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





expenses to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
‘Address M. V. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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FACETIZ. 


A wipower, who had 
never quarreled with his 
wife, said the last ed of 
his marriage was as hia) 
as the first Another wid 
ower said the last day of 
his marriage was the hap- 


piest. 





Carpets are bought by 
the yard, and worn by the 
foot. 

The strike amung the 
wheelwrights produced 
some fine orators... Wheel- 
wrights are good spokes- 
men, ‘ 

Never laugh at a man 
with a pug nose; you 
don’t know what may 
turn up. 


A young’ subseriber 
wants to know if it is 
better to hide your sav- 
ings or save your hidings. 

fore ei Seen 


The man who was 
charged with marrying 
six wives excused himself 
by saying he was trying 
to find a good one. 


———_——_ 

Man and wife are gen- 
erally called one. Some 
people, though, reckon 
them as two. But ten is 
the proper calculation of 
some couples—the wife 
one, and the husband a 
cipher. 


ee 
When is a photographic 
album like an old-fashion- 
ed china shop? — When 
it’s full of ugly mugs. 
unaiapiieniateen 


A rising artist is paint- 
ing for next year’s exhi- 
bition a picture of Death 
as large as life. 


EE 
A lawyer is not like an 
apothecary, because he 
does not deal in scruples. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


That man P—— one day, 
speaking of his son and 
heir (the one who was 
thrown out of window), said, ‘‘I don’t know where 
that boy got his bad se A oa from me, I’m sure.” 

“No,” said his sarcastic wife, “* you've certainly not 
lost yours.” 

The man P—— curled up. 


Ss 
AN EMERALD. 
Says Dennis, ‘“‘I carry me purse in me hat; 
And I'd like to see who'll pick a pocket like that.” 
2 


SAD, IF TRUE. 

A paper tenderly records that a young lady of 
wealthy parentage and superior intellectual culture 
has devoted her talents to professional larceny in St. 
Louis. We hoped at first that this only meant she 
had taken to stealing hearts; but in that case there 
would be not a larceny, but a fellow nigh. 

——_>————_ 


The poet of the Independent thus summarily settles 
the vexed question of the pronunciation of Froude’s 
name: 

“All mention of Froude 
Is henceforth disallowed, 
Nor shall any one now de- 
Scribe him as Froudé,. 
For he swears by the rood 
That his name it is Froude.” 


——_—_—~—_——_ 

An Englishman who recently put up at a French 
hotel was attracted to the establishment specially by 
the announcement, “‘ English, German, Italian, and 
Spanish spoken here.” I aving installed himself, he 
discovered that there was not a waiter in the place 
possessing even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of 
English, and what was 
more, there was no such 
person as an interpreter 
on the staff. The En- 
glishman, in the few 
words of French that he 
could muster, naturally 
demanded to know by 
whom were English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Spanish 
spoken. ‘By the travel- 
ers who come to the ho- 
tel,” was the reply. 


—_>_—_ 

“ StncuLar Reasons. ”"— 
A colored man was once 
asked why he did not get 
married. ‘Why, you see, 
Sah,” said he, “I got an 
old mudder, an’ I hab to 
do for her, you see, Sah; 
an’ ef I didn’t buy her 
shoes an’ stockin’s she 
wouldn't get none. Now, 
ef I was to get married, I 
would hab to buy dem 
tings for my wife, an’ dat 
would be takin’ de shoes 
an’ stockin'’s right out o’ 
my old mudder's mouf.” 


————_—~—— 
A. friend, visiting in a 
minister's family where 


the parents were very 
strict in regard to the 
children’s Sabbath  de- 


ortment, was confident- 
y informed by one of the 
little girls that “‘she would 
like to be a minister.” 

“Why?” inquired the 
visitor, rather puzzled to 
understand what had giv- 
en the child so sudden an 
admiration for that call- 
ing. She was quickly en- 
ae by the prompt 


reply, 

“So I could holler on 
Sunday !” 
. 0 

An eminent. civit en- 
gineer and geologist gave 
the following certificate 
to the 
coal 
urgent request of the 
directors of the Ojibbe- 
way Coal Company I 
have tested the sample 
of coal sent to me, and it 
is my firm opinion that 
when the great conflagra- 
tion of the world shall 
take place, and which is 





GratiryinG.—The man who ran up a bill has come 
down again. 


A woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup need 
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ON ‘THE GRAND ‘TOUR. 


Scene—Staircase of the Palazzo Bianco. 
Cuorus oF Marpens. ‘Oh, Ma dear! oh, Papa! do look! 


——__——_ 


not be a sauceress. 


- dye well,” as the hair-dresser said to the young 
y. 


Sean! FETT 


| 


er 
3 lege: gf 


—_——_——. 


y —_——_——_ 
“WHIP BEHIND!” 


I leaned from out my two-pair back— 
The afternoon was mild— 

A cab passed by, and on its track 
A little dirty child. 


Cabby drives calmly through the slush, 
With all-unconscious mind ; 

The dirty child comes with a rush, 
And clambers up behind. 


His mates had looked with careless eye 
On all his efforts vain, 

But, now he’s landed high and dry, 

They burn with envious pain. 


And as he sits between the wheels, 
As happy as a lord, 

“Hi! wht behind!” with hoots and squeals, 
They yell with one accord. 


The driver turns and plies the lash, 
The child falls in the dirt, 

And ina | enggeeet rolls ker-splash— 
I think he must be hurt! 


Isn't this Charming? /sn’¢ it Delightful? 


Enter the Foneses of New York. 


He turns away—that ragged boy— 
He’s any thing but gay; : 
His little friends they jump for joy, 

And go on with their play! 


I shook my head despondingly— 
* Ah, such is life, I guess!” 

A man meets little sympathy 
While struggling for success. 


And when the back of Fortune’s car 
He's clutched, you'll always find 

How ready all his best friends are 
To bellow, ‘‘ Whip behind!” 


— > 
This world is full of compensations. The more 
prices go up, the more we have to “come down” 


for every thing. 
STRIKES. 


Strike the lute, Sir, if you like— 
Prythee strike the lute. 

Every body’s now on strike, 
Why not follow suit? 


Strike, by all means, the guitar, 
Strike, besides, the zitter: 

Strike them often, if you are 
Such a frequent hitter. 


But—you'll pardon the reminder 
From a humble bard ?— 

Strike, oh, strike the organ-grinder, 
Strike him very hard! 





Only fancy—the Bragginton Smiths were here last Month !” 








GRACE BEFORE Meay,_ 
This sopiies to ladies who 


lace tightly before th, 
out to ding, *Y go 


ee 

Man and wife together 
are like a pair of scissors. 
separated, they are mor. 
like daggers. 


———>_=>—___ 
This occurs in an olq 
book on necromancy_ 
never mind which : “ How 
Raise the Devil—Cop. 

tradict your wyffe.” 

—_>—___ 


A Warning. — Quaker. 
esses, when they ma: ; 
do not promise to Obey, 
but they generally have 
to obey afterward. 


say he took her by weight 
g for 


a 

When a man and wom. 
an are made one, there jg 
always some doubt which 
is the one, and occasion. 
ally it takes years to set. 
tle the question. 

———< 

To ovr BeEtrers.—The 
best course is to avoid all 
race-meetings. 


Railroads have now 
three gauges—a broad 
gauge, a narrow gauge, 
and a mortgage. 


Why is U the gayest 
letter in the alphabet ?_ 
Because it’s the centre of 
fun. ° 

What fruit is the most 
visionary ?—The apple of 
the eye. 


—__———————_ 
A Narrow Escarze— 
Tell, junior. 


Tue Latest.—The latest _ 


form of Yankee ’cuteness 
has developed itself in a 
town in Massachusetts, 
where a small boy has 
been discovered purchas. 
ing eggs of the grocer on his father’s account, then 
selling them at a restaurant, and afterward dividing 


the result with his mother. 


————.»>—_—— 
MODERN DICTIONARY. 


Water—A clear fluid once used as a drink. 

Honesty—An excellent joke. 

Tongue—A little horse that is continually running 
away. 

My Dear—An expression used by man and wife at 
the commencement of a quarrel. ‘ 

Bargain—A ludicrous transaction, in which each 
party thinks he cheated the other. 

Doctor—A man who kills you to-day to save you 
from dying to-morrow. 

Wealth—The most respectable quality of men. 

Esquire—Every body, yet nob ; equal to colonel. 

Jury—Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or more 
at the bar. : 

State’s Evidence—A wretch who is pardoned for be- 
—_ than his comrades. 

* odesty—A beautiful flower that flourishes in secret 
aces, 
" Lawyer—A learned gentleman who rescues your es- 
tate from your a and keeps it himself. 

The Grave—An ugly hole in the ground which lovers 
and poets wish they were in, but take uncommon 
means to keep out of. 

Money—The god of the country. 


—_—_—_——>__——_ 
SUCKING EGGS. 
“You see, grandmamma, we perforate an aperture 
in the apex, aud a corresponding aperture in the base; 
and by applying the egg 
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the very last man who 
shall be burned.” 


A, SHORT-SIGHTED ARGUMENT. 


*Liza’s Motuer. “I’ve come to know, Mum, what my poor ’Liza’s done, Mum, as you should give ’er Notice.” 
*Liza’s Mistress. “I have explained to Eliza that it is for no Fault of hers; but she is so extremely Short- ighted as to be really of no Use at all!” 
*Liza’s Motuer. “ Well, Mum, if she is, she must ha’ Caught it Here. i ad 


She hadn’t got it when she left ’ome! 


inhaling the breath, the 
shell is entirely dis- 
charged of its contents.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried 
the old lady, ‘‘ what won- 
derful improvements they 
do make! Now, in my 
younger days, we just 
made a hole in each end 
and sucked.” 

a 

Morro ror Bigamists.— 
Marry in haste and repeat 
at pleasure. 


> 

Dotty Varpen Pirs.— 
Here is the recipe for the 
making of a Dolly Varden 
pie: Take about four 
yards of light dough 

ather it up in tucks an 

ounces, crimp the edges, 
and fill up with fruit; 
then lay on the over- 
skirt, fasten it with but- 
tons of dough, connected 
with, frills of the same, 
and you will have a taste- 
ful and elegant pie. 








Eo 

A fellow coming from 
the top of the Alleghanies 
to New York in winter 
was asked whether it was 
as cold there as in the 
city. . He had probal 
been at some march-0t- 
intellect. school, for he 
glanced at a thermoineter. 

Horribly cold,” said he, 
“for they have no ther- 
mometers- there, and of 
course it’s just as cold as 
it pleases.” 


: eae as 

Here is an epitaph, 
framed by a forlorn wid- 
‘ower, from a Parisian 
: “Sacred to the 
of Theodora, the 
wife of Mr. —, 





cem¢ 
mem 
belove: 


ublishing office is in — 
Btree Rnoek loudly at 
Thou art hed 
terl tted, O much- 
foved wite. Rejected man 
uscripts are not returned. 


——_»>—_ 

Sometutne ror Darwin. 
—The white elephant re 
cently captured in Siam 
takes rank after the 
queen, the heir-apparent 
ranking after the ele 
phant. 
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